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Editorial Notes and Comments 





It’s Not Done In Britain 
ow has Great Britain’s public morality 
fared under the enormously increased 
temptations of the welfare state and govern- 
ment-in-business? Any mink coats? Any Bill 
Boyles? TIME Correspondent David Richard- 
son cabled: 

Britain’s only comparable case in recent 
memory is the Stanley-Belcher scandal of 1948. 
John Belcher, a Labor M.P. and Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, was found to 
have accepted a gold cigarette case, a suit of 
clothes, unlimited hospitality, and a week’s 
vacation at a seaside resort from one Sydney 
Stanley. In return, Belcher helped Stanley 
around the government, helped his friends get 
licenses for construction work on a resort hotel 
and helped quash prosecution of a Stanley 
client for alleged shady dealings in a gambling 
pool. 

The story caused an angry and instant up- 
roar. Press, public and politicians of both par- 
ties joined in the hue & cry. Belcher resigned 
from Parliament and has no prospect of a re- 
turn to public life. 

Cancer in the Body Politic. Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross, then the Laborite Attorney General, 
eloquently voiced the uncompromising British 
attitude toward corruption in public office: 
“Our whole system of government rests upon 
public confidence in the honor and integrity of 
those whether as ministers or civil servants who 
are the officers of the crown. . . . It was recog- 
nized from the first that the interests of the 
(Labor) government and of the country coin- 
cided in this: that this alleged cancer in the 
body politic should not be covered up but 
should be fully exposed, explored, and probed 
so that... it could be completely excised 
before it had in any way infected any general 
or major part of the body politic. . . . If in the 
end some perhaps once-promising and once- 
worthy political or public career is ended and 
the bell tolls on it . . . let no one take it as the 
occasion for smug self-righteousness or partisan 
satisfaction. It is a matter which affects every 
political party and every citizen, and every 
party and citizen suffers for it.” 

Morality in public service is probably higher 
in Britain than anywhere else in the world. 
This is not for lack of opportunity. With much 
more power in the hands of the government 
than in the U.S., temptations are even greater. 
For example: all building of any kind—even a 


one-car garage—must be approved by the Minis- 
try of Works. Opportunities for influence. 
peddling are everywhere. Yet down through the 
years, the instances of corruption in public 
office have been negligible. 

The reasons are rooted in the British system, 
British tradition, and British character. First, 
as a legacy of the old British caste system (which 
the Socialists may have done much to erase in 
form, but not in substance), Britons hold pub- 
lic service and political office in higher esteem 
than people anywhere else in the world. This 
is a sharp contrast with the U. S., where Con- 
gressmen in the mass are still looked upon as 
rather comical blowhards, and civil servants as 
inferior drones who could not make a dime in 
competitive business life. 

Second, Britons are not noted for optimism 
about human nature, and there is no “honor- 
system” tradition in British education or gov- 
ernment. Britain’s governmental services have 
developed a complex system of checks under 
which any grafter would probably be caught. 
Third, elections are held not every four years, 


but whenever the government loses the confi- ‘ 


dence of the House of Commons. And if Clem- 
ent Attlee’s government had been caught 
shielding influence peddlers, or if his secre- 
tary accepted a gift camera, neither his gov- 
ernment nor any other government could sur- 
vive a month. 

Servants of the Crown. The reason that gov- 
ernment could not survive a month is in the 
British character: a compound of discipline, 
fair play, political maturity, and a fierce pride 
in British institutions. A case in point: when 
Hugh Dalton let slip news of the budget 4o 
minutes before its official presentation, he was 
compelled to resign instantly as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. In this case there was no hint 
of corrupt intent; no damage was done. But 
tradition, based on the danger that someone 
might profit by such information, demanded 
that he resign—and resign he did. 

Britons are by no means white knights with- 
out moral blemish. Petty chiseling, by private 
individuals, for instance, is definitely on the in- 
crease here. But if many Britons condone sly 
practices of tax evasion or connivance with the 
butcher, they brook no deviation on the part 
of their public and political men. After all, 
they are servants of the Crown—and they watch 
one another like hawks. Time, The Weekly 
News Magazine, October 8, 1951. Reprinted 
with permission. 
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oo many groups—and_ individuals— 

have succumbed to a deadly malady 
afflicting our country in the trying times 
through which we are now living. This dis- 
ease seems to compel its victims to indulge 
in invidious, indiscriminating criticism of 
the public servants of the country. I re- 
gard this disease as one of the gravest dan- 
gers to democracy today. 

I should like to make it clear at the out- 
set that I do not hold that government or 
its employees should be immune to criti- 
cism. From the democratic processes, which 
permit differences of opinion and free and 
open discussions, flow the decisions that 
make our form of government the best 
that man has yet been able to devise. But 
criticism must be constructive—like the 
criticisms and suggestions your own or- 
ganization, the Civil Service Assembly, has 
consistently made—not destructive. Criti- 
cism should be specific, not general; on an 
individual basis, not of government em- 
ployees as a class, or by association. ‘The 
sins of the spectacularly guilty few must 
not be visited upon the many who are in- 
nocent if we are to retain the very form of 
government we are now so deeply engaged 
in selling the world over. We are spending 
billions of dollars and shedding immeas- 
urable quantities of blood in the doing of 
that Herculean job in humanity’s name. 


Destructive Criticism Is Undemocratic 
THE Most disturbing factor in the prac- 
tice of indictment by generalization and 
conviction by accusation is that it just isn’t 





@ RoserT RAMSPECK is Chairman of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. Prior to his appointment in 
February, 1951, he was Executive Vice-President 
of the Air Transport Association of America. From 
1929 to 1946, Mr. Ramspeck served as a member 
of Congress from Georgia. This article is adapted 
from an address delivered at the 1951 Annual Con- 
ference on Public Personnel Administration held 
in Detroit under the sponsorship of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly. 


democracy. Democracy’s stake infinitely 
transcends the question of the well-being 
of individual government employees. 
While I am not a medical man, and I may 
seem presumptuous in so branding it, I 
call this practice a disease. I call it that be- 
cause of its noxious and pernicious charac- 
teristics. Like a disease, its effects pervade 
our whole way of life and, in time, could 
be a most potent factor in destroying that 
way of life. 

Since this disease carries with it the ele- 
ment of self-destruction, it would appear, 
then, to be a disease of the mind, so to 
speak. Accentuating its viciousness is the 
fact that the malady seizes and ravages us 
at a time when we are engaged in an all- 
out endeavor to influence men’s minds all 
over the world. And what is it we’re trying 
to convince them of? Why, the fact that 
our way of life is the best way. 

It is paradoxical, isn’t it? Here we are, 
on the one hand, upholding with all our 
might, with our resources, and, in many 
instances, with our very lives, the efficacies 
of our form of government; yet simultane- 
ously we are indulging in a form of self- 
destruction that could consume us and 
permit barbarism’s all-enveloping dark- 
ness to return unhindered to a world pres- 
ently lighted only by democracy’s torch. 

In our democracy, government depends 
upon the consent of the governed. If the 
confidence of the governed in the compe- 
tent, conscientious, and loyal men and 
women who staff the government is de- 
stroyed, consent will be withdrawn and 
government will fail. 

It is obvious to me that we must devote 
more attention to informing men’s minds 
at home, to telling them fully and frankly 
all there is to be told about their own gov- 
ernment, even while we conduct similar 
efforts in other parts of the world. For it 
will avail us nothing to halt Communism’s 
military might abroad, or to condition 
foreign minds to accepting democracy, if, 
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when they are ready for it, we have no true 
democracy to offer them. 

The field in which you and I operate of- 
fers an unexcelled opportunity to perform 
a much-needed task right here at home, to 
demonstrate democracy’s strength and ca- 
pabilities, to sharpen the focus of the pic- 
ture portraying the merit system as an ex- 
emplar of democracy at its finest, and to 
enlist public support for the advancement 
of the aims of all true believers in a sound 
civil service. 

By so doing—by setting an example— 
we can do much to clarify issues, which 
become confused in times as uncertain as 
those in which we are living, to establish a 
pattern of straight thinking as a replace- 
ment for the fuzziness which seems to 
creep into ideas put forward in such times, 
and, most important of all, to reimbue 
with good old-fashioned faith those among 
us who have grown so puzzled and bewil- 
dered by events as to entertain doubts as 
to our own strength and national charac- 
ter. 


Judgment Should Be Based on Fact, 
Not Hearsay 

Ir 1s unfortunate, but nonetheless true, 
that in times of stress there are those who 
seek to take advantage of the confusion to 
further their own aims, to secure political 
advancement, or to obtain personal power. 
Many times they are unscrupulous in the 
way they go about it. Increasingly, the 
tenor and tempo of attacks upon men in 
public office, leaders in public affairs, and 
government personnel generally, have 
been stepped up. No person seems to be 
immune to these vague but disturbing 
charges. A lifetime devoted to patriotic 
public service can be destroyed by this sort 
of attack if the people do not voice their 
disapproval of such underhanded tactics. 

I am confident we want no part of the 
methods of a Hitler or a Stalin. We do not 
believe in the philosophy of guilt by asso- 
ciation, of indictment by implication, or 
in sentencing without trial. We believe in 
fair play, and it is certainly not playing 
fair when our public officials and employ- 
ees are vilified and their loyalty and devo- 
tion to their country questioned on mere 
hearsay, vague charges, and testimony of 


disreputable and discredited persons who 
have time and again proved to be unreli- 
able. We need to return, as a people, to 
the principle that a man is innocent until 
he is proved guilty; that a man who comes 
into court must come with clean hands 
and, above all else, must not bear false 
witness against his neighbor. 

The relative handful in the federal serv- 
ice who have been proved disloyal, or 
whose loyalty was open to a reasonable 
doubt, have been eliminated. But we 
didn’t do it by summary dismissal, or by 
vague, unsubstantial charges. They had 
fair and impartial hearings, were given the 
right to present their side of the case, with 
witnesses and counsel if they wished, and 
their rights as citizens have been protected. 
The approximately 330 found ineligible 
for federal employment constitute an in- 
finitesimal proportion, indeed, of the total 
number of federal employees, all of whom 
have been investigated or are under cur- 
rent investigation. The few have been dis- 
missed. The many have not been pun- 
ished. 

That’s the fair way, the just way, and 
we need a return to a more fair and just 
appraisal of our public servants—not a 
witch hunt, nor a condemnation proceed- 
ing in the press, on the radio, on televi- 
sion, and in denunciatory speeches, includ- 
ing some in the halls of Congress. 

When I assumed the office of Chairman 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission some 
seven months ago, I placed this problem 
high on the list of those requiring imme- 
diate and intense attention. I said then, 
and I feel even more strongly about it 
now: 


It is my purpose to undertake a campaign 
to bring about better public understanding of 
government employees and what they do. That 
is a public relations problem. It seems to me 
to be worth trying. The public is essentially 
fair when they have the facts and I expect to 
make every effort to acquaint them fully with 
those facts. 


“Well-Intentioned” Criticism Can 
Also Cause Damage 
As WE all know so well, the ultimate test 
of our form of government is public ap- 
proval. Disapproval means an end to our 
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form of government and, in today’s global 
circumstances, an end to democracy. 

Therefore, what the public thinks of its 
form of government takes on a significance 
that ranges beyond our own shores and 
directly affects the steadfastness we may 
expect from our allies. 

But before it can intelligently approve 
or disapprove, the public must be in- 
formed. Its opinion should be an informed 
opinion. It should have all the facts, not 
merely those cunningly selected and dis- 
seminated by some power-hungry and po- 
litically-ambitious individual or organiza- 
tion motivated by a self-serving purpose 
which conflicts with the public interest. 

So deep-rooted are some of the malad- 
justments of our times and so contagious 
is the mania of self-destruction that pres- 
entation of only one side of the story is by 
no means confined to the recognizable 
realm of politics. What grieves me most is 
that so many well-meaning and excel- 
lently-intentioned individuals and organi- 
zations today indulge in the practice of 
hammering away at only the destructive 
side of the story about federal employees. 
Precisely why they participate in this form 
of self-destruction is impossible to under- 
stand. One clue, however, runs through 
virtually all such presentations. That is 
the tone depicting the high-mindedness 
which these detractors of government in- 
sist prompts them to compound and mag- 
nify the myths about federal employment. 

You know the sort of things: All federal 
employees are lumped into one category; 
they’re “bureaucrats’”—never workers. All, 
according to these disciples of destruction, 
are loafers; all, to hear them tell it, are 
overpaid; not any, according to these lop- 
sided versions, can be or are fired, and so 
on and on, ad infinitum, ad nauseam, and 
entirely without regard for the facts of the 
matter. 

And, as I have said, the tone that runs 
through all such denunciations is one of 
pious proclamation. It is inferred broadly, 
if indeed it isn’t claimed outright, that the 
bright light of civic virtue shines exclu- 
sively from the eyes of the individual or 
organization making these misrepresenta- 
tions. To hear them tell it, each considers 


himself or his organization to be the only 
brave arrow in flight. 

For example: When streamlining of gov- 
ernment and administrative reforms are 
mentioned, they are almost invariably 
mentioned in terms of what has not yet 
been accomplished. Rarely, if ever, is there 
presented the other side of the story, the 
side covering the many progressive steps 


already taken in this direction. When 


economies are suggested, always this is 
done with regard to what still remains to 
be achieved. Never is it brought out that 
the very carping tone of the recommenda- 
tions and the accompanying derision of 
government employees in themselves re- 
sult in increased costs that are many, many 
times as great as the cost of the real or 
fancied evils these critics so zealously pur- 
sue. It probably doesn’t even occur to 
many people that unjust and personally 
derogatory criticism drives good men and 
women out of government and skyrockets 
the costs of recruiting and training per- 
sonnel of lower quality than that which 
the hasty critics mercilessly drum out of 
camp. 

There is no question in my mind that, 
in seeking to effect savings, these critics, 
by persisting in the use of destructive, 
headline-hunting tactics, rather than the 
constructive attitude which built up our 
great country, are costing the taxpayers 
they so vociferously represent, untold mil- 
lions in the long run. 


The Public Must Be Well Informed 


UNbDOUBTEDLY, some of the fault lies in the 
fact that no effective effort has been made 
to get the facts over to the public. True, 
the facts have been available to any suf- 
ficiently interested in seeking them out. 
But, in the court of public opinion, we are 
not guaranteed our day, as we are in other 
courts. We must make our own day in this 
particular court. We must militantly sell 
public service to the public. 

And when I say “‘we,”’ I mean all of us 
interested in good government. That, of 
course, places the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada right in 
the thick of this matter. For that’s where 
you've always been. Your most praise- 
worthy record of support of the merit sys- 
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tem points clearly to the fact that you can, 
and should, undertake the job now of 
quickening the public conscience regard- 
ing the woeful lack of fair play inherent 
in too many of the destructive criticisms 
which are undermining our very form of 
government. 

It has been because of you and your 
continuing and undiminishing interest in 
good government that the civil service has 
made many of the forward strides which 
have characterized its growth over the 
sixty-eight years of its existence. You know 
the facts. You know that the history of 
civil service is the story of a bitter battle 
to overpower the spoils system which 
plagued our country for more than the 
first century of its sovereignty. You know 
that while there still are many improve- 
ments that can and should be made, the 
important thing is that our progress away 
from the spoils system has been a steady 
one. You know these things because you 
have been instrumental in bringing them 
about. Most important of all, you have re- 
strained your approach to the construc- 
tive characteristics which breed freedom 
and enhance the stature of free men. 

That’s what places you in such an ex- 
cellent position to accept the increased re- 
sponsibility which I think present condi- 
tions impose on all those interested in 
good government. I think it is the duty of 
the Civil Service Commission to assume a 
place of leadership in this undertaking to 
sell the public on public service. I think 
the employees under civil service have an 
obligation in this endeavor, and I envision 
the job as a vast area of agreement between 
management and labor in which both can 
be effective in a joint and mutually-bene- 
ficial effort. Further, I think your organi- 
zation, and many others like it, in the same 
and similar fields—and even those in areas 
not primarily nor avowedly dedicated to 
improved government—must assume the 
leadership which your experience and ob- 
jectives impose upon you. 


Some of the Facts the Public Should Know 
In my opinion, there’s a mighty interest- 
ing story to be told on the constructive 
side of how our government functions un- 
der the democracy we are all striving to 


preserve. The facts about government, 
without distortions or embellishments, 
can be presented in an animated manner 
designed to capture the attention and fire 
the imagination of the public so vitally 
affected by it. The tools and techniques of 
public relations are available to us. All we 
need do is apply them and reject, once 
and for all, the concept of public report- 
ing which has made of government pres- 
entations the drab, colorless, statistical 
documents they too frequently are. 

Here are but a few examples of what I 
have in mind: 

When government employment is por- 
trayed—for any reason, political or other- 
wise—as Utopian, we can and must come 
back with the following facts, which are 
all on our side: 

So far removed from “Utopia” did fed- 
eral employees consider their employment 
that 321,291 of them quit their jobs in the 
year ending last June 30. 

When that old wheeze is trotted out— 
about how it is impossible to fire a federal 
employee—our factual, but effective, an- 
swer can truthfully be: 

In the same last fiscal year, 17,250 were 
discharged. 

When the destructive story is circulated 
—as it regularly is—that nobody ever is al- 
lowed to run out of work in a federal 
agency or department, our facts can speak 
for themselves once again: 

17,039 did run out of work and were 
removed from the pay roll through reduc- 
tion in force because projects on which 
they were working were completed. 

There are many other solid facts that 
can be similarly used. The point is we 
must not—and do not intend to—use them 
only defensively, as illustrated in the 
foregoing examples. We must diligently 
and energetically make opportunities for 
presentation of these facts in less statisti- 
cal style. It is essential that the people of 
the United States—and of the world, if you 
please—be alerted to the fact that while we 
are engaged in a recruitment program of 
considerable magnitude, to man the thou- 
sands of essential defense positions created 
by the current threat to our way of life, 
the rate at which federal employees have 
been quitting their jobs has jumped from 
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0.9 in June 1950 to 2.1 in June of this year; 
that the monthly turnover rate for federal 
employees in the same period increased 
from 2.3 to 3.2. 

More emphatically stated, the turnover 
rate of federal employees is approaching 
36 percent right now. For members of the 
Civil Service Assembly, I need not spell 
out the fact that it is a costly thing to re- 
cruit and train workers only to have them 
leave government employ for positions in 
private industry where salaries, especially 
in the upper management levels, are 
clearly higher and where opportunity for 
advancement, money-wise at least, is infi- 
nitely better. 

That is a point which Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois stresses with great vigor 
in an extremely forthright article in the 
October issue of the American Magazine. 
He goes so far as to intimate the federal 
government would be more than ade- 
quately compensated in better manage- 
ment if it decided to pay the additional 
$28 million it would take to double the 
salaries of the some 2,500 employees on 
civil-service rolls receiving $10,000 and up 
per year. Incidentally, Senator Douglas’ 
article, which offers ample proof there are 
able and broad-visioned persons in the 
country ready and willing to take up the 
cudgels in behalf of fair play, listed as the 
number one item in a six-point analysis of 
why it is difficult to attract good men to 
government, the following reason: “There 
has been too much indiscriminate smear- 
ing and hounding of men who were just 
trying to do a good job.” Similarly, his 
very first recommendation to cure this situ- 
ation is that steps be taken to end indis- 
criminate smearing. In the article, he 
likens the problem to one he encounters at 
his summer place in trying to rid the 
premises of poison ivy without damaging 
the wild roses among which it grows. Says 
Senator Douglas: 


The same kind of patient thoroughness is 
required in uprooting our cunning home- 
grown Communists without injuring public 
servants who happened at one time to have in- 
nocently crossed their paths. You can’t ap- 
proach the problem of poison ivy by running 
over the dunes swinging a meat cleaver. And 
you can’t cope with Communists by that 


method, either, without injuring innocent by- 
standers. 


While the Senator mentions only those 
federal employees indiscriminately and ir- 
responsibly smeared in connection with 
Communism, his warning against a meat- 
cleaver approach is sound with respect to 
all types of smears and all loose accusa- 
tions which are made in terms of glittering 
generalities. The effects of these tactics, as 
the Senator points out, are being felt 
keenly, not only by the employees but by 
the government as well. Not only do sensi- 
tive individuals suffer undeserved indigni- 
ties and, as the Senator states, develop 
“hangdog expressions in some cases and 
consider themselves as second-class citi- 
zens,” but the government loses the serv- 
ices of many of them because they “have 
been hounded, harassed, heckled and 
scorned.” 


Let’s Face Up to the Challenge 


As I see it, our job is twin-hinged. In addi- 
tion to giving the public the facts, we must 
inculcate a revitalized pride in their work 
in government employees. Unless we do, 
the trend will continue in the wrong direc- 
tion and present figures, disturbing as they 
are, will become even more appalling. 

Our work is cut out for us in our efforts 
to produce better government through 
better management. We must exert in- 
creasingly greater efforts to instill in men 
and women with leadership qualities the 
crusading spirit to undertake to improve 
government by giving it their personal at- 
tention, by helping to operate it. In the 
Civil Service Commission, we are everlast- 
ingly stressing our concept that manage- 
ment is a philosophy, and must not be 
sacrificed by mistaking mechanics for 
management. We continuously endeavor 
to sharpen the tool that we hold manage- 
ment to be, so it can work more effectively 
toward our ultimate goal, which is, of 
course, better government. 

All people interested in better govern- 
ment have the same objectives. We should 
join hands in utilizing the same weapon, 
one which has made our country great— 
truth. We can, and should, undertake 
jointly the work of bringing home to the 
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public—forcefully, forthrightly and in the 
interests of a better country—that good 
management is a good investment; that it 
is shortsighted to regard it as an expense, 
and that we can have good management 
and, through it, good government, only by 
attracting and holding as government em- 
ployees the highest type of people. If we 
do not check this disease of indiscriminate 
smearing which, as I have stated, really is 
a form of self-destruction, we cannot hope 
to retain good employees in the federal 
government, much less attract new ones of 
high calibre. 


In the words of President Truman, who 
uttered them recently in addressing a 
group of federal employees: 


It is time we made it perfectly plain that we 
feel it is an honor to work for our fellow citi- 
zens through public service. 


That's the spirit in which good people 
must accept service in government. To re- 
store that spirit is our job—the job of all of 
us interested in good government. There’s 
a tremendous job to be done. Let’s get 
together and do it. 





Webster Couldn’t Define It Better 


A LITERAL translation of the French phrase for “cost-of-living allowances” 
may not be as succinct as the idiom translation, but it is mighty descriptive. 


Temporary indemnities destined to compensate for the momentary inadequacy of 
salaries. 


White Collar Unions 


play people will be interested in the views of Maurice Tobin, Secretary 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, on the subject of white collar unions. In 
a speech before the convention of AFofL retail clerks union in Washington, 
D.C. recently he said in part as follows: 


The average weekly earnings of production workers in industry have gone up 
170% since 1939. The average weekly earnings of clerical and professional workers 
have gone up only 92%... . 

There are a lot of white collar workers who still turn up their noses at the benefits 
of trade unions. They do it out of a kind of snobbishness; a feeling that unions are 
for factory workers, and that factory workers are beneath them. They don’t want to 
“degrade” the white collar by belonging to the same labor movement with workers 
who wear overalls. . . . 

You would have thought that kind of thinking went out with the horse and 
buggy. You would have thought that kind of snobbishness was reserved for people 
who had something to be snobbish about. And the unorganized white collar work- 
ers haven’t. Not a thing. .. . 

Organized labor needs white collar workers, just as white collar workers need or- 
ganized labor. Many of these workers, particularly in the technical and professional 
groups, have background and experience and training that can prove tremendously 
valuable to the labor movement. Their academic training and their intellectual ap- 
proach can supplement the experience and practical wisdom of the seasoned trade 
unionists. . . . 
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Detroit Experiments in 


Arbitrating Labor Disputes - » CHARLES R. ADRIAN 





HE CiTy of Detroit, in April, 1951, 
y pe® lengthy discussion over a period 
of years, adopted a plan for compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes between the 
city and its fire fighters. 


Background on Arbitration 


THE new provision is especially interest- 
ing in that arbitration of major labor dis- 
putes has not found great favor in Ameri- 
can municipal administration, although 
it has been used not uncommonly for pur- 
poses of settling grievances stemming from 
conflicting interpretations of agreements. 
In a fairly recent study, an attempt has 
been made to indicate arbitration prac- 
tices in cities of the United States dating 
as far back as the late 1890’s and to show 
that at least six federal agencies have ac- 
cepted arbitration at one time or another.! 
On closer examination, however, most or 
all of these appear to be examples of vol- 
untary mediation or of some form of griev- 
ance procedure with the employer having 
the final word. Attempts to establish ma- 
chinery to arbitrate major disputes be- 
tween the New York Board of Transport 
and its employees have been made unsuc- 
cessfully on at least three occasions,? and 
there is a provision in the Detroit city 
charter to arbitrate disputes between the 
Department of Street Railways and its em- 
ployees,* although the latter has not been 
successful as a method of avoiding strikes. 
In general, it would appear accurate to say 
that arbitration has not often been used as 


*Sterling D. Spero, Government As Employer 
(New York: Remsen Press, 1948), Chapter 17. 

* Ibid., pp. 418-419. 

5 Charter of the City of Detroit, Title IV, Chapter 
XIII, sec. 19. “In case of disputes over wages or 
conditions of employment, said board [of street 
railway commissioners] is hereby authorized and 
directed to arbitrate any question or questions, 
provided each party shall agree in advance to pay 
half the expenses of such arbitration.” 





@ CHARLES R. AbRIAN has been for the past two 
years at Wayne University in Detroit, Michigan, 
where he specialized in local government. 


a method of settling major disputes be- 
tween American city governments and 
their employees. 

In Great Britain, the situation is differ- 
ent. There the Postmaster General arbi- 
trated some departmental disputes as early 
as 1915 on a voluntary basis,* and a fairly 
permanent system has been in use since 
World War I. After several organizational 
changes, the power to arbitrate between 
municipal governments and employees has 
been given to the independent National 
Arbitration Tribunal which has made nu- 
merous rulings both during and since 
World War II. The province of Quebec 
has likewise had an arbitration arrange- 
ment applying to municipalities in effect 
since 1944.5 


Opposition to Arbitration in America 


Computsory arbitration has been viewed 
rather dimly in the United States for a 
variety of reasons. Organized labor has 
been generally skeptical of arbitration in 
any kind of collective bargaining, viewing 
with doubt the desirability of being placed 
at the mercy of a “public” member of an 
arbitration team and preferring to risk the 
outcome of the economic forces and pres- 
sures that determine the results around 
the bargaining table. 

Traditional theorists in public admin- 
istration—products of the second decade 
“Efficiency and Economy” movement— 
have objected to compulsory arbitration 
and in one degree or another to all types 
of collective bargaining for public em- 
ployees, because of its alleged interference 
with the basic concepts of the merit system 
of civil service. The idea is expressed that 
civil service commissions (or their equiv- 
alents) are constituted by city charter or 
state law in order to classify, examine, em- 
ploy, and prescribe the wages, hours, and 
conditions of labor of a merit system 


* Spero, op. cit., pp. 419-421. 
5 Ibid., p. 419. 
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career service for the municipality. It is 
argued that an individual is acquainted 
with these principles of civil service be- 
fore he accepts a public job and that he 
should therefore be willing to abide by 
the system. Furthermore, it is said, any 
type of settlement determined by an ar- 
biter and binding upon civil service ofh- 
cials would transfer policy-making power 
from the city officials to the arbiter—con- 
trary to the theory, intent, and law of civil 
service. 

Students of municipal and constitu- 
tional law offer another objection to ar- 
bitration. Any delegation of policy-mak- 
ing authority to a third—and especially a 
private—party would be an illegal (per- 
haps unconstitutional) assignment of 
power under the general rule of law that 
discretionary powers may not be delegated 
by the officer or body assigned the task by 
law. 

Adoption in Detroit 

DespiTE such obstacles, the leadership of 
the Detroit Fire Fighters Association 
(AF of L) has long favored compulsory ar- 
bitration of disputes involving firemen. It 
has been confronted with a no-strike clause 
in the Association’s own constitution 
which has taken away the primary eco- 
nomic lever of the working man, and at 
the same time it has faced a Detroit com- 
mon council which has allowed employee 
wages to lag behind those of Wayne 
county® and behind the cost of living al- 
most uninterruptedly since 1940. (By the 
end of 1950, the employees calculated that 
their salaries trailed the increased cost of 
living by sixteen percent, on the average,” 
and the firemen felt that they were below 
the average. Even by the city auditor’s 
figures, the lag was thirteen percent.) 

Under the circumstances, an active cam- 
paign to place an initiated proposal to 
amend the city’s home rule charter on the 
ballot for the election of April 2, 1951, 
was begun. Sufficient signatures were ob- 
tained for the petition, and the public 

* There are, however, very competent “neutral” 
observers who consider Wayne county salaries at 
the lower levels to be above the going rate of pay 
for equivalent work in private industry. 

* The Municipal Employee (Detroit), April, 1951, 
pp. 5-6, 22-24. Estimates were in comparison with 
1940 figures. 


was asked to vote on the following ques- 
tion: 

Shall Section 5 of Article XV of Title IV of 
the Detroit City Charter be amended so that 
upon petition by 50% of the employees for 
arbitration of disputes, controversies, or dis- 
agreements, an arbitrator shall be appointed by 
each faction and, if necessary, a third arbitrator 
chosen by one of four prescribed alternative 
methods,’ the arbitrators to hold hearings to 
settle the questions submitted, and their de- 
cision to be binding upon the Board of Fire 
Commissioners, the Common Council, the em- 
ployees and the City, and the steps in the arbi- 
tration to be performed within designated 
times? 


The campaign preceding the spring elec- 
tion (one which Michiganders customarily 
view with monumental apathy) was brief, 
but acrimonious. In advertisements, the 
fire fighters told readers of the daily news- 
papers that Detroit is the prime target for 
the atom bomb, that the fire department 
is “the best defense” against it, and that 
efficiency within the department is impera- 
tive. To end labor deadlocks and promote 
efficiency, we should have arbitration. It 
was further suggested that this system was ‘ 
not only the “American way,” but “the 
efficient way” and the “business-like way,” 
as well.® 

On the chance that the advertising copy- 
writer’s view of the American mentality 
might not encompass the whole of the elec- 
torate, the Association issued statements, 
together with figures, asserting that the 
proposal was brought on by the “failure 
of city officials to provide decent pay.’® 
The Association assured the public that it 
would abide by its no-strike policy 
whether or not the amendment passed, 
that the firemen continued to believe in 
and wholly to support the principle of 
civil service and that civil service would 
not be weakened by the proposed amend- 
ment.!! Virtually all the city’s potent 
~ 8The methods included a choice of the third 
person by (1) the other two arbiters, (2) the gover- 
nor, (3) the state labor mediation board, or (4) the 
national labor relations board. 

® Detroit News, April 1, 1951, p. 12. In the Detroit 
Free Press, April 1, 1951, sec. A, p. 8, advertisement, 
Senator Charles Tobey and the Kefauver hearings 
were brought in, in effect, as witnesses for the fire- 
men. 


Detroit Labor News, March 9, 1951, p. 1. 
" Tbid., March 30, 1951, p. 1. 
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forces of organized labor supported the 
proposal,?” and many of the locals in all 
areas of labor worked actively to inform 
their members of labor’s stand. 

Opposition to the proposal came from 
the mayor, the fire commissioners, the 
corporation counsel, the Detroit Citizen’s 
League and the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. The views of the last 
two organizations were given wide pub- 
licity by the Detroit News. The corpora- 
tion counsel held the amendment would 
be unconstitutional since “by the clear in- 
tent of the law, the Council cannot dele- 
gate its legislative power” to the fire com- 
missioners or, barring agreement, to an 
arbitration board.!* (An interesting opin- 
ion, in light of the fact that the charter 
amendment which would provide for the 
delegation was being presented, not to the 
common council, but to the people, in 
whose hands rests the determination of 
the fundamental law of the city.) 

The mayor and the fire commissioners 
viewed a chamber of horrors before them 
if the proposal were to be successful. ‘They 
said it would “invite chaos” that would 
pave the way for similar demands by the 
police and employees of other city de- 
partments.1# 

On April 2, a handful of the people of 
Detroit went to the polls and with aplomb, 
almost with apathy, approved by a vote of 
96,193 to 61,262 this unusual departure 
in American municipal government pro- 
cedure. (It could hardly be said that the 
result represents a cross-section opinion of 
the Detroit generality: the city has 779,- 
550 registered voters.) 


Observations of the Writer 
THE NEW mechanism has not yet been re- 
sorted to, and city officials have threatened 
to challenge the legality of the plan before 
agreeing to abide by it.5 This writer is, 





® Michigan C.I.O. News, March 22, 1951, p. 1. 

*% Detroit News, April 1, 1951, p. 4 and editorial, 

. 22. 

* A fifty-nine day strike by operators in the city- 
owned transit system began on April 28 and pro- 
duced various demands for effective arbitration ma- 
‘chinery in that department. During the strike, the 
mayor, on television and radio, indicated that his 
views on arbitration may have changed somewhat. 

*® The city has, since adoption, granted a cost-of- 


however, unable to find anything in the 
Michigan constitution or laws to set aside 
the new provision. If the plan were the 
result of a council ordinance, it might 
possibly be found to violate the city 
charter which assigns the legislative power 
to the council,!® but the people themselves 
have taken this policy-making power away 
from the council and given it to the fire 
commissioners and, if need be, to an ar- 
bitration commission. This last factor may 
possibly be attacked as delegation of pub- 
lic power to a private party—traditionally 
unconstitutional—but such an interpreta- 
tion, in the light of the realities of present- 
day personnel problems and _ practices, 
would be strained and artificial. Since the 
arbitration board is provided for by city 
charter, there is, in fact, no reason why 
it should not be deemed an ad hoc public 
body. The intention of the amendment is 
to make it such. Viewing the matter em- 
pirically, no violence is done to the spirit 
of democratic government in such a prac- 
tical plan. 

From the viewpoint of budget-making, 
it is true that the amendment, if upheld, 
will probably lead eventually to arbitra- 
tion in other departments of the city gov- 
ernment and that arbiters are likely to be 
much more interested in comparing city 
wages and conditions of labor with those 
prevailing in private industry than they 
will be in considering the city’s ability to 
pay under its severely limited tax sources. 
Yet if city government is to function 
smoothly and capably, it must meet the 
conditions offered for comparable work 
in private industry. This is the only route 
open to municipalities today. 

Likewise, there are some legitimate ob- 
jections to arbitration from the viewpoint 
of good personnel practices and yet, if we 
are not to have service interruptions 
through strikes or low morale, arbitration 
appears to be very much worth a trial. 
For these reasons, the new Detroit charter 
amendment will bear watching by all per- 
sons interested in municipal personnel 
policies. 





living pay increase to firemen and other city em- 
ployees effective July 1. 

* Charter of the City of Detroit, Title I, Chap- 
ter I. 








The Problem of 


Position Evaluation . *« «© e «+ » FRANCIS E. McGILVERY 





HE PROCESS of classifying positions, 
| (pees the federal government, 
suffers from a lack of development of 
techniques and methodology in both the 
fact-finding and evaluation functions. Of 
the two, position evaluation presents the 
more acute area of need. Published ‘Class 
Specifications and Allocation Standards” 
of the Civil Service Commission are, by 
provision of the Classification Act of 1949, 
the official criteria for position evaluation. 
The reality of the need for evaluation 
guides was sufficient to persuade the Con- 
gress to give financial support to the Civil 
Service Commission’s standards produc- 
tion program. 

The need for evaluation guides contin- 
ues to be a current problem for position 
classifiers, in spite of the many standards 
published by the Commission. This is be- 
cause the standards have very limited use- 
fulness to an individual classifier evaluat- 
ing a specific position. The purposes of 
this article are: (1) to present, in sum- 
mary, the fundamental reasons why this 
is so; (2) to identify the need for basic 
evaluation criteria; and (3) to suggest a 
different approach to the development of 
evaluation tools. 

This article is not written as a criticism 
of the Commission standards program. 
Considering the general level of develop- 
ment of techniques and methods in the 
field of personnel administration, the total 
output of the Commission’s standards pro- 
gram must be viewed as a major contri- 
bution. The coverage obtained by the 
program is significant; the occupational 
information gathered, analyzed, and pre- 
sented is of great usefulness to the whole 
field of personnel administration; and as 
evaluation guides, some series standards 
are of very high quality. 





@ Francis E. McGitvery is Director of Classifica- 
tion, National Production Authority, Department 
of Commerce. He was formerly Classification Di- 
rector for the Departmental Services of Navy. 
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The Standards Problem 


THE FUNCTION of evaluating a position, a 
given aggregation of duties and responsi- 
bilities, implies the necessity for a measur- 
ing device—a yardstick of values. At pres- 
ent, the classifier in a federal department 
or agency, in making an evaluation, refers 
to the Civil Service Commission’s pub- 
lished standards for the occupational se- 
ries appropriate for the position. For each 
grade level of the series these standards 
present general data which portray char- 
acteristics of positions which have been 
placed in the grade. Considerations which 
cause this data to be of limited usefulness 
to a classifier evaluating a position are 
discussed below. 


Occupational Coverage 

THE FEDERAL government employs nearly 
1,000,000 people in classified positions in 
a vast number of different occupations, 
widely scattered geographically, and with 
an infinite variety of tasks and responsi- 
bilities. In the classification process these 
positions are first grouped by kind of 
work; that is, by occupation. These occu- 
pational groupings are called “series,” e.g., 
the Physicist Series, the Typist Series, the 
Accounting Series. Within each, the va- 
riety of position assignments is still tre- 
mendous. There are many instances of 
what might be called “series within se- 
ries.” For example, even though positions 
are in the same general field of work, their 
particular specialization is so unlike other 
positions in the occupational series that . 
they require different treatment in the ex- 
amining and classification process. 

It is impossible to reflect in one docu- 
ment of manageable proportions enough 
information about all positions in a given 
series to be specifically useful in evaluat- 
ing each position in the series. Conse- 
quently, current Commission standards, 
which attempt inter-agency and national 
coverage, are very general guides. They 
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have limited usefulness to operating classi- 
fiers responsible for evaluating positions 
on an individual case basis. 


Level 


Every classification or job evaluation plan 
must settle upon a limited range of grade 
or salary levels, within which positions or 
jobs are evaluated. Under the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, there are eighteen levels 
(General Schedule). For most occupational 
series there are less than eighteen levels. 
For example, in the typist series, there 
are only three levels; in the professional 
series there are only eight. Within one se- 
ries, however, there may be as many as 
50,000 positions, which must be fitted into 
these few levels. Obviously, in so large a 
population of positions, with their limit- 
less variety of tasks and responsibilities, 
there can be an infinite number of levels 
of difficulty and responsibility. Certainly, 
there are many, many more than three or 
eight or fifteen levels. 

The Classification Act grades are con- 
ceived to be broad zones, and positions are 
evaluated at different levels within each 
zone. Thus, classifiers refer to positions as 
being “‘strong” or “weak” for a grade, 
meaning that they are judged to fall in the 
higher or lower regions of the grade’s total 
area. Moreover, the zones for particular 
grades are of varying width or depth in 
that they increase in size as the grades as- 
cend. The zone in grade GS-3 is relatively 
narrow in contrast to the zones in grades 
GS-13 and 14. Further, consecutive grades 
do not touch each other; between them are 
borderline areas. 

The fundamental problem of position 
evaluation derives from the fact that up- 
per and lower limits of these grade zones 
are not defined. One can never know with 
certainty when a position is so “strong” 
for a grade that it must be admitted to the 
higher grade. Nor, conversely, can it be 
known just how “weak” a position can 


be tolerated in a particular grade. Because: 


of this, the concept of grade zones and 
borderline areas, while neat in theory, in 
practice leads to indecision and contro- 
versy. 

In day-to-day classification operations, 
positions do not readily fall into one grade 


or another when evaluated, except when 
the standard or the evaluator is arbitrary. 
As often as not, individual positions are 
borderline. This is because the theoretical 
borderline area between grade zones ex- 
tends deeply into the strong area of the 
lower grade and the weak area of the 
higher grade. Consequently, the border- 
line areas assume greater proportion than 
the grade zones themselves. 

This basic problem of position evalua- 
tion is not solved by the Commission’s 
broad standards. A relatively precise eval- 
uation tool is needed which permits eval- 
uation judgments in terms of many more 
levels than fifteen or eighteen (but not an 
infinite number), and is related to basic 
definitions of values for the grade zones. 


Interpretation 


THE process of presenting, analyzing, and 
evaluating position data, and applying 
Civil Service Commission standards, pre- 
sents for the inquiring semanticist one of 
the most interesting fields for research to 
be found in government. The classifier 
who describes a position and relates a po- 
sition description to a standard, whether 
he knows it or not, is grappling with an 
elaborate problem of meaning. 

The classifier must understand the posi- 
tions well enough to describe them, or 
well enough to understand descriptions 
prepared by others. This is difficult to ac- 
complish in view of the facts that (1) the 
description can never become the position 
but will always be at best only the effort of 
individuals to express their concept of the 
position; and (2) the words in the de- 
scription cannot have precisely the same 
meaning for the person who occupies the 
position, the supervisor, the description 
writer, and individuals at successive levels 
of review in the classification process. 

At the same time, standards against 
which positions supposedly are evaluated, 
being broad general guides, almost never 
directly relate to individual positions. 
(Limited general exceptions to this state- 
ment do occur in a few routine, repetitive, 
clerical operations as represented princi- 
pally by the Card Punch Operator Series.) 
As the work of position becomes more ab- 
stract or more professionalized, the diff- 
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culty of relating the words of standards to 
the work of positions becomes intensified. 
Moreover, because published standards 
tend to reflect what exists or has existed, 
they become dated. Standards published 
in 1946, for example, are sometimes very 
difficult to apply to current work situa- 
tions. 

Frequently, departments and agencies 
seek to overcome these shortcomings of 
Commission standards by developing sup- 
plementary guides. Typical of these are 
guideline descriptions, standard descrip- 
tions, interpretative memoranda, and 
standards in chart form. Their essential 
purpose, in this regard, is to relate the 
Commission’s general standard to _posi- 
tions in the agency, and thereby limit the 
need for interpretation. These are useful 
tools, but their use is spotty; generally, 
Commission standards are the only formal 
guides available. 


Cross-Series Equity 

Tue Classification Act of 1949 states: 
ye . the principle of equal pay for 
substantially equal work shali be fol- 
” This fundamental princi- 
ple of the position classification concept, 
which is also a statutory policy of the gov- 
ernment, has not been adequately applied 
across series lines. It is obvious that we 
must seek to establish a fair relationship, 
in terms of difficulty and responsibility, 
between a given secretarial position and 
all other secretarial positions, one budget 
director’s position and other like posi- 
tions. But, while not so readily apparent, 
it is also necessary, and mandatory under 
the Act, to establish fair relationships be- 
tween typist positions and secretarial po- 
sitions, and those positions and account- 
ing positions, and among all of these and 
all other positions regardless of series. 

The numerous inequities in this area 
that exist today are largely attributable to 
the long years of classifying on the basis of 
position-to-position comparison. This tech- 
nique requires that only like positions be 
compared, and excludes, for example, the 
comparison of an accounting position to 
an engineering position. The primary ob- 
jective through the years has been to es- 
tablish relationships only among positions 


within the same series (actually only po- 
sitions within the same series which were 
substantially similar). Consequently, re- 
cent Commission standards, which have 
in the main reflected existing classifica- 
tions, only sought to achieve consistency 
within individual series. 

As far as this writer knows, no machin- 
ery, methodology, or procedure is applied 
for assuring that cross-series equity is 
achieved in standards development. Fair 
relationships among series cannot be 
achieved or demonstrated without detailed 
analysis of the elements of difficulty and 
responsibility as they occur at various 
levels in the different series. And such 
analysis is fruitless, if the organized in- 
formation is not related to an intelligible 
guide for value judgment. The patent ab- 
sence of such thorough and frequent analy- 
sis, and of any common reference for judg- 
ment of grade-level value, in and of itself, 
makes the point. The principle of “equal 
pay for substantially equal work” is not 
extended across series lines. 

The effect of the absence of cross-series 
equity, or even of valid assurances that it 
is sought in standards development, robs. 
the operating classifier of plausible de- 
fense in a very important area of con- 
troversy. He cannot successfully combat 
arguments that administrative positions 
are out of line in relation to professional 
positions, that attorney positions are out 
of line with nearly all others, or that po- 
sitions in any series are not classified 
fairly in relation to positions in other se- 
ries when, in fact, there was no systematic 
attempt to achieve such fairness in the 
governing standards. 

In the foregoing discussion, I have en- 
deavored to show that standards published 
by the Civil Service Commission, for clear 
and fundamental reasons, are not a satis- 
factory approach to the need of the op- 
erating classifier. The classifier, or anyone 
who must evaluate an aggregation of du- 
ties and responsibilities, requires a guide 
for his judgment which is (1) specifically 
relevant to the duties at hand; (2) suffi- 
ciently refined to distinguish among num- 
erous levels within grades, thereby reduc- 
ing the borderline areas between grades. 
to their proper fractional size; (3) clear 
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and understandable to him and to others; 
and (4) valid in terms of cross-series 


equity. 


The Need for Basic Grade-Level Values 


BeroreE standards having the appropriate 
characteristics can be developed, it is neces- 
sary to determine basic values for grade 
levels. 

What elements make for distinction 
among the eighteen grades or levels in the 
General Schedule, under the Classification 
Act of 1949? Can the distinguishing ele- 
ments be said simply to be differences in 
difficulty, responsibility, and qualification 
requirements? If so, how does one assign 
values to the infinite variations that these 
elements present? 

To say that the classifier derives these 
values from the standards or class specifi- 
cations for a particular series is only half 
an answer. It begs the obvious question: 
“From what source does the standard de- 
rive the values it conveys to the classifier?” 
We know there is no single, valid, scien- 
tifically constructed source. 


The Problem of Obsolescence 


Let us summarize briefly twenty-five years 
of classification history. The Classification 
Act of 1923 contained a definition for 
each grade level in each of five Services 
(amended by the Welsh Act in 1928). The 
drafters of this Act faced the simple fact 
that if positions were to be assigned to the 
various grades, what kinds of positions 
were to go in each grade must be decided 
and stated. Thus, even though crudely 
done, a basic value was assigned to each 
level. This was an authoritative source of 
value. Until as late as 1949, in the writer’s 
personal experience, this source was cited 
to establish the proper grade for position. 

Unfortunately, but inevitably, these def- 
initions through the years lost their rela- 
tionship to the mass of federal positions. 
The organization, functions, and positions 
of the federal government in the 1940's 
bore little resemblance to the context in 
which the definitions were written in 1923. 
The gulf between the language of the 
1923 Act and the world of the 1940’s was 
bridged by innumerable individual class- 


ifications made by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in the departmental service, and 
by agency classifiers in the field service. 
These classification judgments became, for 
the operating classifier, the sources of 
value. Moreover, they became a primary 
source of value for standards writers of 
recent years. 

Thus, in 1951, we can only give a super- 
ficial answer to the question: “What 
makes a grade 6?” To answer the question 
properly, we must appraise and define de- 
grees of difficulty and responsibility and 
the differences in qualifications require- 
ments at each grade level. It requires that 
a basic, over-all evaluation tool or stand- 
ard be developed. (I have purposely 
avoided discussion of definitions in the 
1949 Act, because they do not affect points 
made in this article.) 


Evaluation Tools Needed 


TueRE should be, at the Civil Service Com- 
mission level, a general grade level stand- 
ard. This standard would help validate in- 
dividual series standards and serve as a 
basis for classifying individual positions in 
series for which there are no published 
standards (e.g., the General Clerical and 
Administrative Series). It would assist 
cross-series validation, to determine, for 
example, whether the GS-g librarian and 
the GS-g position classifier are equivalent 
in terms of basic difficulty, responsibility, 
and qualification requirements. It would 
help classifiers develop individual series 
evaluation standards without tedious re- 
search into musty files of position descrip- 
tions. It would lay forever the ghosts of 
ancient Commission precedent classifica- 
tion. 

So much for what it would do. As to 
what it would be like, the answer must 
necessarily be oversimplified. Our central 
referent should be either a point-rating or 
a factor-comparison type evaluation guide. 
First, it should define the basic factors of 
difficulty and responsibility (those on 
Standard Form 75A are a good start). Sec- 
ond, for each factor of difficulty and re- 
sponsibility, progressive degrees of value 
would be described or illustrated—de- 
scribed if a point-rating technique is used; 
illustrated by elements of actual positions, 
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if a factor comparison guide is used. ‘These 
kinds of evaluation tools have been 
widely used in industry. They have been 
adapted to practical operations in a few 
departments in the federal government. 

Such a tool would best be produced by 
an inter-agency committee under Civil 
Service Commission sponsorship and chair- 
manship. This technique was used very 
successfully in developing the “Guide for 
Preparation of Position Descriptions” 
(SF75A). The quality of that product sug- 
gests that a similar committee could suc- 
cessfully produce a tool for evaluating the 
position data which is elicited by the 
Guide. 


Standards Production 


THE ABOVE described central source of 
grade-level values would immediately 
change and simplify the existing concept 
of standards development, production, 
and validation. 

At present, standards are: 


1. Developed almost exclusively by the Civil 
Service Commission’s staff, based upon data 
derived principally from the mass of already 
classified positions. 

2. Produced in bulky, narrative form, one 
series standard encompassing thousands upon 
thousands of positions. 

3. Validated by circularization to the depart- 
ments and agencies for comment. If objections 
to the draft are not overwhelmingly noisy and 
voluminous, the standard is judged to be valid, 
and published. 


Standards could be, and should be: 


1. Developed by agency classifiers, for posi- 
tions of importance to the agency, based upon 
the facts about the work as it occurs in their 
agency, and upon the subject-matter knowl- 
edge of occupational specialists on the job. 

2. Produced in single chart form (either 
point-rating or factor-comparison). 

g. Validated by referral to the Commission 
for review and evaluation against its over-all 
evaluation tool. 


This method of standards production 
would have several important advantages: 


1. It would permit the production of stand- 
ards which are specifically relevant to individ- 
ual positions to be classified. Rather than hav- 


ing a single standard for Aeronautical Engi- 
neers, for example, which attempts to satisfy 
requirements of Air Forces, Navy, NACA, etc., 
and each of their field situations, and actually 
satisfies none of them, each organization could 
have its own grade-level guide. 

Each would have a guide which is expressed 
in terms of its own positions. Equal pay for 
equal levels of difficulty and responsibility, 
across agency lines, would be assured by valida- 
tion of each guide, by the Commission, against 
the central referent. 

2. The tools of evaluation would be intelli- 
gible to nonclassifiers. They would be simple 
in design and the language would be related 
directly to positions in the agency. Such tools 
would do much to eliminate the endless con- 
troversy between classifiers and the rest of the 
population on individual cases. They would 
permit clear and understandable evaluation 
judgments which could be conveyed to and un- 
derstood by responsible officials of the agency. 

3. It would reduce, though not eliminate, the 
standards work load at the Commission level. 
The Commission would produce (a) standards 
for positions which occur in very limited num- 
bers in any single department or agency, and 
which occur in most agencies (e.g., space plan- 
ning and control positions, general counsel 
type positions); and (b) over-all guides for very 
populous series such as typists, stenographers, 
mail and file clerks. Such standards, however, 
could readily be supplemented by an individ- 
ual agency, if required by the volume or 
uniqueness of positions in the agency. 

4. It would direct attention, at the Commis- 
sion level particularly, to the identification and 
evaluation of classes of positions, as distin- 
guished from the operating classification task 
of assigning individual positions to classes. 

5. It would provide an opportunity for op- 
erating classifiers to engage in standards work, 
and thus enable them to broaden their knowl- 
edge and ability. Their individual evaluations 
would be more effective and reliable for hav- 
ing participated in constructing the evaluation 
tool. 


Conclusion 


IN suMMARY, there is, as every operating 
classifier knows, serious need for good 
evaluation standards. Conversely, most of 
the ills of position classification are at- 
tributable to the lack of a rational, valid 
basis for grade-level judgments. By and 
large, operating classifiers do not evaluate 
positions, they rationalize them—and, of 
course, a rationalization is only as good as 
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one’s point of view. Thus, grade-level con- 
troversies more often result from conflict- 
ing viewpoints than from differences in 
objective judgments based upon firm facts. 

The operating officials’ complaint that 
the classifier controls and befuddles him, 
the classifier’s complaint of a lack of ac- 
ceptance or a lack of “top-level” support, 
are essentially the same complaint. The 
operator will be controlled and befuddled 
by the classifier until he can understand 
the basis for grade-level judgments. The 
classifier will not be accepted until he 


deals in objective, understandable evalua- 
tions. 

Improvements in position evaluation 
techniques can only stem from a solid 
framework of grade-level values. These 
must be supplemented by particularized 
evaluation standards, produced at the 
agency level where they are used, and ap- 
proved by the Civil Service Commission. 
We must start from the beginning, estab- 
lish our basic values, particularize our 
standards, and lay down an orderly meth- 
odology for evaluating positions. 











Setting Governmental Salaries Through 


Work Measurement ..... . . DAVID M. GOODMAN 





AGE determination based on _ the 
| aaa of work output is a 
procedure familiar to the industrial scene. 
Although progress in the application of 
“scientific” measurement to industrial 
salaries has not developed to the satisfac- 
tion of leading industrial engineers, the 
ever increasing use of production statistics 
and time studies as the basis for both in- 
centive and nonincentive wage plans is 
typical of many industrial and commer- 
cial organizations. 

Workload measurement has been de- 
veloped by some governmental jurisdic- 
tions largely in connection with budget 
and organization control. Both line and 
staff units of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments have utilized work measurement 
as a technique of administrative analysis 
on an increasing scale. 

It has been characteristic of govern- 
mental personnel agencies on the state 
and local level in California to fail to uti- 
lize work measurement data in the solu- 
tion of practical personnel problems. 
This reluctance, in part, is due to un- 
official organizational working agreements 
reached between Civil Service Commis- 
sions and central budget and administra- 
tive staff units. Whatever the cause, much 
of the work measurement data used to de- 
termine the need for additional positions, 
space, and other items of expense during 
budget season, though available, is never 
utilized in personnel processes of examina- 
tion, classification, in-service training, or 
salary administration. 

Curiously enough, one of the earliest 
fields in which workload data was used in 


salary setting and other personnel proces- . 


ses is in the adjustment of salaries paid to 
Justices of the Peace and Constables. For 
example, A.B. 2722, introduced in the 
1951 Session of the California Legislature, 
sets forth the following schedule of mini- 





@ Davin M. GoopMAN is Personnel Director of 
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mum salaries for Judges of Justice Courts, 
after the pending lower court reorganiza- 
tion: 


Minimum Salary 








Class Case Load* per Month 
1 0- 100 $100.00 
Z 101-— 200 150.00 
3 201-— 300 200.00 
4 351—- 550 250.00 
5 551- 750 300.00 
6 751- 950 350.00 
7 951 — 1200 400.00 
8 1201 — 1500 450.00 
9 1501 — 1800 500.00 
10 1801 — 2100 550.00 
11 2101 — 2400 600.00 
12 2401- up 650.00 


* Case Load to be determined on the following basis: 


A. Allowance of one case per 100 of regis- 
tered voters at last general election; 

B. Parking tickets: one full case credit for 
each five tickets filed; 

C. Civil and small claims: full credit, one 
case each; 

D. Motor vehicle, except 502 and felonies: 
three cases to equal one full case credit; 

E. Criminal and other matters: full credit, 
one case, including 502 and other C.V.C. felon- 
ies; 

F. Two or more defendants on one com- 
plaint: each defendant considered separate 
case; 

G. Two or more charges on same complaint: 
count as one case. Take credit for highest mis- 
demeanor; 

H. If over half a point, take credit for full 
point; and 

I. Salary change effective July 1, start of 
fiscal year, based on prior calendar year review, 
mandatory on Board of Supervisors. Each Jus- 
tice of the Peace to make report at close of 
calendar year. 


At this writing, A.B. 2722 is repoted 
bottled up in Committee as a result of 
legislative maneuver, although it was orig- 
inally sponsored by the Justices’ and 
Constables’ Association of California. 
This bill is pursuant to Proposition No. 
3, approved by the California electorate 
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in November, 1950, which enacts the fol- 
lowing: 

. that the salaries of Judges of Justice 
Courts, however fixed, shall not be less than 
that specified in a schedule of minimum sal- 
aries to be prescribed by the Legislature.’ 


That “scientific” measurement should 
have one of its first applications in de- 
termining the salaries of elective officials 
is a paradox when one considers the tra- 
ditional exemption from general classifica- 
tion and compensation plans granted to 
elective officers in the State of California.” 
Recent salary surveys conducted for the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Orange represent a direct application of 
work measurement in the analysis of sal- 
aries paid to Justices of the Peace and 
Constables. 

On January 31, 1950, the Personnel Di- 
rector was instructed, by Minute Order of 
the Board of Supervisors, to make “‘a sur- 
vey of the salaries of all Justices of the 
Peace of Orange County... . and rec. 
ommend any adjustments that should be 
made.” The basic Minute Order was 
prompted, in part, by an incumbent Jus- 
tice of the Peace, who, in a letter to the 
Board of Supervisors, stated that the sal- 
ary allocated to his position appeared to 
be out of line with a recent tabulation of 
“Fees and Fines of Justice Courts De- 
posited” prepared by the County Auditor. 
The Justice felt that, on the basis of 
money collected, his salary “was much 
lower than other Courts with equal or 
lesser activity.” 

The contention that the amount of 
money collected bore any relation to vol- 
ume of activity or level of duties and re- 
sponsibilities for purposes of salary fixing 
was immediately rejected. Should amount 
of money collected be utilized as a basis 
for salary fixing, the tendency toward 
overzealous enforcement and heavy fines 
would be too hard for a mortal Justice to 
resist. Development of this line of thought 


Section 36 of the Municipal and Justice Court 


Act of 1949. California Statutes of 1949, Ch. 1510, 


. 2692. 

? Article XI, Sec. 5, of the California Constitution 
reads, in part, as follows: “The compensation of 
any county, township, or municipal officer shall 
not be increased after his election, or during his 
term of office.” 


led to the decision to seek more objective 
means of salary determination that would 
wreak less ultimate hardship on potential 
litigants. 


The “Fresno Formula” 


AN INVESTIGATION of techniques used in 
other California counties led to the deci- 
sion to utilize an adaptation of the “Fresno 
Formula” in the Orange County survey. 
This determination was made after discuss- 
ing the Fresno Formula with representa- 
tive Justices and Constables, Superior 
Court Judges, and members of the Board 
of Supervisors in Orange County Corre- 
spondence with Mr. Harold Zenz, Assist- 
ant Administrative Officer, San Bernardino 
County, and Mr. Louis J. Kroeger, Per- 
sonnel and Management Consultant (orig- 
inator of the Fresno Formula), tended 
to substantiate the utility of this approach. 


Section 14—FORMULA FOR CLASS “B” 
JUSTICE COURT GRADES: The salary for 
each Justice of the Peace and Constable except 
in Class A Justice Courts shall be determined 
by the grade established for each township ac- 
cording to the formula provided in this section. 
It is intended in establishing this formula to 
provide a fixed plan by which the salaries of 
Justices of the Peace and Constables can be 
varied from year to year in relation to the cur- 
rent work-load; and it is further intended that 
the entire formula and plan, including the fea- 
ture of annual review and adjustment, shall 
be regarded as the action of the Board of Sup- 
ervisors in fixing the salaries for these positions 
for the terms of these elected officials. Grade I 
Township shall include those having under 4 
points under the formula; Grade II shall in- 
clude those having 4 to 10 points; Grade III, 
those having from 11 to 20 points; and, Grade 
IV, those having over 20 points. Points shall be 
assigned as follows: For population as meas- 
ured by the average daily attendance in the ele- 
mentary public schools, 14 point for each 150 
of A.D.A. the location of which lies within the 
judicial township provided that at least 14 
point shall be granted for any township having 
over 50 A.D.A.; for Criminal Case Load, 4% 
point for each 12 cases other than Motor Ve- 
hicle Cases, and 14 point for each 50 Motor 
Vehicle Cases; for Civil Case Load, 14 point for 
each 12 cases. If the total points for a town- 
ship are within 14 point of qualifying for the 
next higher grade, the position of Justice of the 
Peace and Constable in that township shall be 
regarded as being in the next higher grade. The 
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TABLE I 
WEIGHTED CASE FORMULAS FOR JUSTICE COURTS 
Orange Los Angeles { San Bernardino | Fresno 
Kinds of Cases | Mit Plan County Plan | C ini P lan | County Plan 

| tii | Points | | Cases Points | Cases | | Points Cases | Points 
Criminal. | 20 ) fae OF an 12 \% 
RR hod hyn 5.6, xs of) a os | 1 | 28 24 | #1 12 A 
Small Claims.......... | 24 1 i: 2.0 24 1 12 oA 
Motor Vehicle... | 10 | 1 1 1.0 | *100 | 1 50 14 
Parking Meter..........| — | None 1 = ass None _ None 
Population.............| 300 | 1 None 300 | 1 |Each % 

| (People) | (People) |. 150 of A.D.A. 








formula shall be computed on the basis of the 
records for the preceding calendar year.’ 


The above formula represents careful 
work with the Justices of the Peace of 
Fresno County by Mr. Kroeger in at- 
tempting to establish a reasonable pattern 
of salary groups. The underlying reason 
for this approach was to develop a plan 
that would permit the salaries of Justices 
to be changed as work loads changed in 
the townships and still not violate the 
constitutional provision that the salary of 
an elected officer cannot be changed dur- 
ing his term of office.t The District At- 
torney of Fresno County verified the legal- 
ity of this approach on the basis that since 
the entire formula was the salary for the 
position of Justice of the Peace, subse- 
quent changes in salary based on the 
formula were not prohibited by constitu- 
tional limitation. 

It should be stressed that the Fresno 
Formula is limited to Class “B” Town- 
ships, and that it applies to Constables as 
well as Justices. 


The San Bernardino Plan 


AN ADAPTATION of the Fresno Formula 
was utilized in a survey of thiry-two 
Township Courts and Constables con- 
ducted by the Administrative Services Of- 
fice of the San Bernardino County Board 
of Supervisors. Values shown in Table I 
were assigned to population and caseloads 
to delineate five groups of courts for pur- 
poses of furnishing supplies, utilities, and 

*County of Fresno, California, Ordinance No. 
390, “The Salary Ordinance of the County of Fresno 


for the Fiscal Year 1949-50,” pp. 21-22. 
“See Supra, Note 1. 


rental space. The ratings resulting from 
this plan were found to be ineffective in 
grouping Constables. ‘The San Bernardino 
adaptation was later utilized in determin- 
ing salary groupings for Class ““B” Justices 
of the Peace through Ordinance No. 646, 
adopted on February 27, 1950. This or- 
dinance provides the adjustment during- 
term-of-office feature of the Fresno Form- 
ula. 

Also developed in San_ Bernardino 
County were formulas for the assignment 
of clerical personnel to the township 
courts which have not yet been put into 
effect.5 It is interesting to note that much 
of the initiative and impetus for the de- 
velopment and use of such “scientific” 
formulas came from the Justices them- 
selves, rather than exclusively from the 
Administrative Services Office. 


Los Angeles County Techniques 
ON FeEsruary 28, 1949, in a report to the 
Chief Administrative Officer, the Los An- 
geles County Division of Administrative 
Research set forth the results of a “Study 
to Determine More Equitable Method of 
Gauging Work Load of Various Justice 
Courts.” A primary recommendation of 
this report was the adoption of the form- 
ula shown in Table I above. As a result 
of careful and intensive analysis of a se- 
lected sample of 600 cases, a new schedule 
of case weight and load factors for arriv- 
ing at budgeted personnel requirements 
was developed. ‘Though never actually 
utilized in setting salaries, the Classifica- 


5“Point System Pay Schedule is used by the San 
Bernardino Unit,” Justice and Constable, Vol. IX, 


No. 4; June, 1949, p. 6. 
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TABLE II 
RECOMMENDED SALARY ADJUSTMENTS, JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
(Based on a Comparison of Justice Court Case Loads for Calendar Year, 1949) 
Prepared by Orange County Personnel Department, April 26, 1950 
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Weighted 
Score Former Weighted Comparable | Amended 
Under Ordinance Score + Comparable Salary Ordinance 
Orange Salary Under L. A. L.A. Under S. B. Salary 
County Orange County County County Orange 
Township Formula County Formual Salary Salary County 
Santa Ana (A)............ 282 $330 7211 $450 — 500 $300 $350 
Anaheim. Peis 175 250 4094 300 — 325 300 Q75 
Newport Beach (A). Ae a Ms. 136 300 3052 300 — 325 300 325* 
—— CRON «65.50 b 96 185 2823 800 — 325 275 220 
Fullerton . ota <"osfak 8d 83 220 1091 250 275 220 
Orange. . hoe on 70 200 874 200 — 250 275 200 
Laguna Beach.. Bee 53 165 835 200 — 250 250 185 
Brea. Me WA ae 38 140 669 200 — 250 200 165 
Seal Beach .. Pe ee Ee 26 140 384 175 — 200 200 165 
Tustin. rgasraFose 24 140 573 200 — 250 200 165 
San Juan C ‘apistrano. de heey 17 165 520 200 — 250 125 165 
* Class A Jurisdiction calls for an Attorney. Next subordinate position in this Justice Court was Legal Filing Clerk, 


with pay range of $273-288-303-319-337. Workload statistics were based on Class B Jurisdiction, as Court did not assume 


Class A status until January 1, 1950. 


tion Division of the Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission considered the 
formulas in the course of classification 
studies in which the activity of the Town- 
ship Courts was an important factor in 
evaluating the relative responsibility of 
positions under study. 

It is important to note that the work- 
load factors developed in Los Angeles 
Courity apply to both Class A and Class B 
Townships. No population factor is in- 
cluded in the Los Angeles County for- 
mula, although, “certain courts, particu- 
larly those on the east side of the County, 
felt that the low social and educational 
status of the litigants within their respec- 
tive areas would sufficiently increase their 
operating time to warrant the adoption of 
a separate schedule for their courts.”® It 
was the conclusion of the analyst, Mr. 
William B. Leverton, that “our case sam- 
pling largely offsets this possible objection 
through the use of experience data from 
an equal number of courts on either side 
of the County.” 


Orange County Survey 


TABLE II summarizes the results of the 


*For more complete details of this analysis see 
Report D.A.R. 4796; CAO 1009, Los Angeles County 
Division of Administrative Research, February 


28, 1949. 


Orange County survey as compared with 
the San Bernardino and Los Angeles 
County formulas. The Orange County 
formula is basically similar to those of 
Fresno and San Bernardino, with the ex- 
ception that the case weight assigned to 
criminal cases in Orange County is heav- 
ier. Use of the Fresno and San Bernardino 
type of formula was felt to be more ap- 
plicable to the kind of cases and caseloads 
found in Orange County. 

The population factor included in the 
Orange County formula was believed to 
be necessary as a rough measure of the 
time spent by the various Justices, outside 
of actual litigation, in advising and coun- 
seling citizens. The population factor used 
was twice the number of registered voters 
in the townships. This formula was previ- 
ously found by the County Clerk to be 
highly accurate in making population es- 
timates. A further advantage in using reg- 
istered voters, rather than average daily 
attendance in the elementary public 
schools, as a basis for estimate is the ease 
of staying within township lines, which 
do not conflict with precinct lines as they 
do conflict with school district lines. 

As shown in Table II, Orange County 
caseload and population statistics were 
computed and calculated on both the San 
Bernardino and Los Angeles formulas. 
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TABLE III 
MEASURE OF CASELOAD AND POPULATION, JUSTICE COURTS—COUNTY OF ORANGE 
DuRING 1949 AND 1950' 
Prepared by Orange County Personnel Department, December, 1950 
24 = 1 Pt.| 24 = 1 Pt. |20 = 1 Pt.100 = 1 Pt.| 300 = 1 Pt. 
/ Small Motor 
Township Civil Cases| Claims | Criminal | Vehicle Population | Total 
1949 | 1950 | Weight 
No. | Wt. | No. | Wt. | No. No. | Wt. | No. Wt. Wt. | Rank| Rank| Change 
| | aT | 
Anaheim... ..1949) 191 | 7.96 | 430 117.92 305 — 25 1479 4. 79 135, 676 us. 92 |174.84| 2 | 
1950) 188 | 7.83) 510 '21.30 675 |33. 75 1295 112.95 eo ‘141. 04 (216.87 | g +41 
| | | | | | 
Se 1949 30 | 1.28 62| 2.58) 46) 2. 30 | 2 Q77 | &. 77 | 8,662 | 28.87 | 37.77) 8 | 
1950! 36| 1.50| 88} 3.66 50 | 2. 50 | 217 | 2.17 (10,560 | 35.20 | 45.03 | | 8 +7.5 
| | | | 
Fullerton... ..1949, 86) 3.58} 211) 8.79 94| 4.70} 52| 52 19,714 | 65.71 | 83.30) 5 | 
1950) 85 | 3.50| 167) 6.95 89) 4.40 76| .76 /19,609 | 65.30 | 80.91 5 —2.5 
| | | | | | 
Huntington. .1949) 146 | 6.08 | 252 |10.50 257 12.85 | 882) 8.82 /17,444| 58.15| 96.40) 4 | 
Beach....... 1950) el 3.0 | 418 |17.43 | 91 | 4.6 11293 |1 12.93 [22,286 74.29 |112.25 | | 4+ | +16 
| | | | | 
Laguna...... 1949) 57 | 2.38 | 147} 6.13} 61) 3.05 | 1 137 | 1.37 112,008 | 40.03 | 52.96| 7 | 
Beach....... — 178 | 7.43 | 223 | 9.25 | 53) 2.65 | 1] 1.91 | 8,672 | 28.91 | 50.15 | i —2.5 
| | | | | 
Newport... . 1949 211/ 8.79 | 493 (20.54 (248 |12.40 | 883! 8.83 125,632 85.44 |136.00 | $ 
Beach. ..... 1950! 295 |12. 29 | 529 /22.04 1339 |16.95 |1059 |10.59 |24,300 | 81.00 |142.87 7 | | $3 +6.5 
| | | | 
Orange...... _ 72 | 3.13 | 31) 1.29) 66) 3.30 338 | 3.38 17,548 | 58.49| 69.59! 6 
1950! 72) 3.00! 94) 3.97 124! 6.20) 478 | 4.78 |16,735 | 55.79 73.74 | 6 | +4 
San Juan... ..1949) 30] 1.25 26 1.08 | 58 | 2.90| 152} 1.52} 2,996) 9.99} 16.74! 11 
1950) 33) 1.87| 51) 2.12 /108| 5.40} 277} 2.77) 5,130} 17.10} 28.76 10 | +12 
| | 
Santa Ana.. . .1949}1016 |42.33 |1060 rep |472 |23.60 | 358 | 3.58 |50,626 |168.75 |282.43 1 
1950} 872 36.33 1163 | 48.45 1517 25.85 | 391 | 3.91 |48,637 |162.12 |276.66 1 —6 
| e 
Seal Beach. ..1949| 10! .42 6| 225 | | $3.25!) 84] .84| 6,456] 21.52| 26.28 9 
1950; 22; .92 36 | 1.50 | = 1.45; 74! .74| 6,639 | 22.13} 26.74 11 +.5 
Tustin....... 1949} 15 .63 58 | 2.42 | 49 | 2.45 | 219} 2.19] 4,790} 15.97 | 23.66) 10 
1950| 5} .22| 64) 2.66 | 63 | 3.15 | 306 2.83 | 9,182 | 30.61 | 39.47 9 
































1 Population 1949 is estimated; 


This tabulation also shows the salaries 
paid in other counties for caseloads equiv- 
alent to those found in Orange County 
Townships. Direct inter-county compari- 
son of salaries based on actual work meas- 
ures can help to standardize salary survey 
activities at a high level of objectivity. 
Such comparisons also provide a needed 
supplement to the intra-county compari- 
sons which are the penny product of the 
formula. 

The potentialities of using similar tech- 
niques for other common classifications 
are largely unexplored. The consistent ap- 
plication of work measurement would be 
extremely beneficial to salary fixing bodies 
and governmental efficiency and tax study 


1950 represents preliminary U. S. Census returns. 1950 data represents first eleven 
months actual caseload, adjusted to twelve months’ basis. 


groups.’ Sole reliance upon comparative 
workload data would be impossible, how- 
ever, and must be supplemented by the 
sort of subjective and objective data that 
were presented to the Orange County 
Board of Supervisors, i.e., other salary de- 
termining factors such as: 


1. Establishment of a basic minimum salary 
for both Justices of the Peace and Constables 
at $165.00 per month. 

Adjustment between San _ Bernardino 
County, Los Angeles and Orange County sala- 
ries on the basis of percentage factors deter- 
mined through previous community wage sur- 


* The assumption is made throughout that com- 
parability of positions and organizational structure 
will be analyzed prior to any attempt to utilize 
work measurement techniques. 
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veys and direct comparison of governmental 
rates for comparable classifications. 

3. Regard to the future expansion and de- 
velopment of the Township areas affected. This 
was necessary since no change in salary rate 
during term of office feature was attempted in 
Orange County..The pending reorganization 
of the inferior courts was felt to be so imminent 
as to rule out consideration of such a feature at 
this time.° 


Constables’ salaries were also adjusted 
on the basis of the workload survey and 
application of the formula which ranked 
the Township courts. Previous workload 
comparisons of Constables’ offices were 
also utilized. Another by-product of the 
survey was the reclassification of one cler- 
ical position assigned to the Anaheim 
Township Court to a higher level. This 
action was a direct result of the workload 
analysis. Judgments by the Board of Su- 
pervisors on future requests for assign- 
ment of clerical personnel on both a full- 
time and a part-time basis will be made 
with a view toward workload rankings. 

Table III shows the result of a follow-up 


* For recent accounts of this movement see Chesh- 
ire, Harry V., “Lower Court Reorganization,” Tax 
Digest, Vol. 29, No. 5, May, 1951, pp. 149-152; 171- 
173. See also, the staff report by Chester G. Hanson, 
“Judge Bill opposed by Justice Gibson,” Los An- 
geles Times, Tuesday, May 22, 1951, Part I, p. 12. 


study made in December, 1950. This later 
analysis led to the addition of both part- 
time and full-time clerical positions, as 
required, to staff the offices of various 
Justices and Constables in Orange County. 


Summary and Conclusion 


GREATER utilization of work measurement 
in local government provides a systematic 
basis for salary fixing that meets the tests 
of fairness and objectivity and apparently 
receives the wholehearted understanding 
and approval of a majority of the officials 
concerned, if experiences with Justices of 
the Peace and Constables in California 
can be used as criteria. 

Both intra-jurisdictional and inter-juris- 
dictional comparisons can now be made. 
Mutual exchange of techniques and re- 
sults of work measurement, provided that 
they are adapted to fit local needs, can be 
extremely beneficial to Boards of Super- 
visors in setting salaries and in budgeting 
work force complements. 

Before such external comparisons can 
become widespread, however, careful in- 
ternal studies of organization, work flow, 
job duties, and workload, using the best 
available techniques of management analy- 
sis, should be made by local governmental 
jurisdictions. 





Testing fora High Level 


Position « « e SAMUEL H. GALSTON and SOLOMON HOBERMAN 





ECAUSE of the current general accept- 
B ance of the objective test as the pri- 
mary testing instrument on all levels, it 
may be of value to describe an examina- 
tion that consisted of an essay test, an 
oral test, and an experience test which 
achieved, it is believed, reliable valid re- 
sults that could not have been obtained 
by any objective type test alone. 

The examination was given in order to 
fill a vacancy in the position of Examiner, 
Board of Education in the City of New 
York. The duties of this position include 
recruiting and selecting the teachers and 
administrators of the New York City Pub- 
lic School System from teachers-in-train- 
ing to high school principal. It is probably 
the most important position in the educa- 
tional system filled by competitive exam- 
ination. The minimum requirements for 
entrance to the examination, set partly by 
the state education law and partly by the 
Civil Service Commission after consulta- 
tions with the Board of Education, are: 
graduation from an approved college, 
thirty semester hours of approved grad- 
uate courses, five years of teaching or 
supervision in a public school, and three 
additional years of full-time supervisory or 
administrative work in the field of educa- 
tion. 

Although the recruitment for the posi- 
tion was nationwide and the prestige, im- 
portance and salary ($14,300 at present) 
of the position are high, only 84 persons 
filed applications and 66 were from New 
York City. Of the 66 from New York City, 
16 held positions on the principal level; 
36 held positions on the assistant level; 6 
were on the administrative staff of the 
Board of Education; the others occupied 
positions such as professor of education 





@ SAMUEL H. Gatston is Director, Examining Di- 
vision, Municipal Civil Service Commission, New 
York City. 

@ SOLOMON HoserMAN is Examiner for the Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission. 
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and head of a private school. Of the 18 
from outside of New York City, 4 were 
either superintendents or assistant super- 
intendents of public school systems; 5 were 
principals of schools; and the others occu- 
pied various positions such as state di- 
rector of education; college dean, and 
professor of mathematics. Sixty-eight can- 
didates met the minimum requirements to 
take the written test, and five were ad- 
mitted pending a final determination of 
whether or not they met the minimum re- 
quirements. 

The three-part examination! was 
weighted and scored as follows: Experi- 
ence—weight 30, 70 per cent required; 
Written—weight 40, 75 per cent required, 
at least 60 per cent in each part; Oral— 
weight go, 70 per cent required, at least 
70 per cent required on each factor listed. 


The Written Test 
THE WRITTEN test consisted of seven essay 
questions divided into four parts of equal 
weight. The following is a brief descrip- 
tion of this test: 

Part I (2 questions, 314 hours).—Ques- 
tion 1. Candidates were asked to prepare 
an organization outline for a proposed 
division (described in the question) in- 
cluding subdivisions, required qualifica- 
tions for personnel, and procedures to 
be followed, and to discuss the major ob- 
jections to the formation of such a divi- 
sion. 

Question 2. Candidates were asked to 
describe specific testing procedures by 
means of which teachers with dynamic per- 
sonalities could be selected. 

Part II (2 questions, 34 hours).—Ques- 


* The entire examination was under the techni- 
cal supervision of Harry N. Rivlin, Chairman of the 
Department of Education, Queens College, who 
served as technical advisor to the Director, Examin- 
ing Division of the New York City Civil Service 
Commission. Others who gave unstintingly of their 
time and experience constituted virtually a “Who's 
Who in Education in the New York Area.” 
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Mean Score...... 


Standard Deviation of the Mean. .............. 0.000000 005 


Highest Score........ 
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Range of Scores... . 


Average score of highest 27% of the population. ...... 
Average score of lowest 27% of the population.............. 
Number of candidates 60% or higher...................... 
Number of candidates 75% or higher... .........-.-.-.005. 
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tion 3. Candidates were asked to explain 
the controlling factors that should influ- 
ence an examiner’s recommendations con- 
cerning approval or disapproval of each 
of two appeals (the essential elements in 
summaries of the two appeals were given) 
and the specific recommendations which 
would be made in these cases as a result 
of the analysis. 

Question 4. Candidates were given a 
copy of a Board of Examiners’ rating form 
“Report on College or University Record : 
and were asked to criticize and to revise 
the form, explaining in each instance why 
the revision was an improvement. 

-Part III (2 questions, 4 hours).—Ques- 
tion 5. Five multiple-choice and two essay 
questions from a written test for license of 
teachers of science and common branches 
were presented. Candidates were asked to 
evaluate the questions critically for appro- 
priateness and technical merit and to edit 
or rewrite questions which were not ac- 
ceptable, indicating in each case their 
reasons for making the change. 

Question 6. Candidates were given a 
four-page report titled “Characteristics of 
Successful and Unsuccessful High School 
Principals in Seven Large Cities in the 
United States,” and were asked to criti- 
cize in detail the statistical technique, re- 
search, methodology, logical inference, 
and educational and psychological prin- 
ciples contained in the report. 

Part IV (z question, 3 hours).—Question 
7. Candidates were asked to prepare a 
model answer to a question on a test for 
elementary school principal which called 
for a discussion of unified and integrated 
curricula, an enumeration of problems 
which might be expected if an attempt 


were made to install such a curriculum in 
an old-time school (described in some de- 
tail) and specific methods of receiving 
these problems. 

The written test was rated by seven 
teams, each consisting of two raters. Each 
team rated one question. Detailed rating 
instructions and a central review of the 
rating guides used by each team were 
provided in order to insure uniform ques- 
tion-by-question rating. One of the in- 
structions required raters who differed by 
more than 10 points (out of 100) on a 
paper to confer and to adjust the differ- 
ence. Under these conditions, the Pearson 
coefficient of correlation between the rat- 
ings of the two examiners, for the two 
questions for which it was computed was 
-97 and .997. 

The table above summarizes the test re- 
sults for the sixty-one candidates who took 
the written test (100 is the maximum score 
for each question). 

Five candidates received a passing mark 
(75% or higher). It is interesting to note 
that only one candidate who received an 
above average rating on each question 
did not pass the written test. 


The Oral Test 


‘THE FIVE candidates who passed the writ- 
ten test were admitted to the oral test. 
This was composed of two sessions. 

Part I (30 minutes)—Each candidate 
interviewed two persons? who were appli- 


*The men and women who took these “tests” 
were qualified for the positions for which the “test” 
was given. For example, those “tested” for the po- 
sition of Administrative Assistant to an Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools were principals of ele- 
mentary schools. Further, they,did not know that 
the person testing them was being tested; they be- 
lieved that they were taking part in an experiment. 
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cants for positions in the educational sys- 
tem. The members of the examining panel 
did not play an active part during this 
session. They sat apart from the candidate 
and the person he was interviewing and 
observed. 

Part II (45 minutes).—The candidate 
presented his evaluations of the persons 
he had interviewed, answered questions 
concerning his evaluations and the pro- 
cedures he had followed, and discussed 
with the members of the panel problems 
in the field of education. (These problems 
had been decided upon and discussed at 
the preliminary meeting of the examining 
panel.) 

Prior to his first session, each candidate 
was given the following information: the 
names of the members of the examining 
panel, a detailed description of the ex- 
amination, and some additional material 
such as reading material and a rating form 
which he could use during the first session. 
The candidate was thus given 45 minutes 
to prepare for the two tests he was to ad- 
minister. At the completion of the first 
session he was allowed one hour in which 
to prepare his evaluations of the persons 
he had interviewed and his justification 
for these evaluations. 

After each session, the members of the 
panel discussed the candidates who had 
taken part in the session and wrote up 
notes about the session. At the conclusion 
of the examination, they compared notes. 
There was complete agreement in the 
relative standings of the five candidates. 
The few details about which there was 
disagreement were settled after a playback 
of some of the recordings.* 

The candidates were judged on the 
basis of five factors: (1) technical compe- 
tence, (2) judgment, *(3) clearness and 
quickness of comprehension, (4) manner, 
and (5) speech. What was meant by each 
of these was made clear by a series of ques- 
tions which defined it. Thus under the 
factor technical competence were the ques- 
tions: “Is the candidate skillful in analyz- 
ing the examiner’s suitability for the po- 
sition? Are his questions purposeful and 

* The test was held in one of the studios of the 


Municipal Radio Station, WNYC, in order to ob- 
tain a complete recording of each session. 


directed? Is he alert in following up leads 
suggested by the examiner’s answers? Is 
he able to defend his conclusions and 
evaluations effectively? Does he have an 
adequate grasp of the problems (those 
discussed during the second session) pre- 
sented? Does he have the background of 
knowledge necessary for solving these 
problems?” ‘Two of the five candidates 
failed to pass this test; they had received 
a failing mark on at least one of the five 
factors enumerated. 

Although the number of cases involved 
is small, some interesting statistics can be 
given with respect to two questions: (1) 
What degree of agreement was _ there 
among the six members of the panel on 
the rating given to each candidate on each 
factor? (2) What degree of distinction on 
each factor was each member of the panel 
able to make among the five candidates? 

1. Technical Competence. There were 
only two differences in rank rating; two 
members of the panel ranked a candidate 
four who was ranked five by the other 
members. Of the sixty possible compari- 
sons that the examiners could make on 
this factor, fifty-seven distinctions were 
made. Only in three cases did two candi- 
dates receive the same numerical rating. 

2. Judgment. There was only one dif- 
ference in rank rating. The examiners 
were able to make forty-nine distinctions. 
There were eleven cases in which two can- 
didates received the same rating. 

3. Quickness and Clearness of Compre- 
hension. There were ten disagreements in 
the rank rating. Fifty distinctions were 
made. There were ten cases of two candi- 
dates being given identical ratings by an 
examiner. 

4. Manner. There were twelve differ- 
ences in the rank rating. Forty-one dis- 
tinctions were made; nineteen identical 
ratings were given. 

5. Speech. There were thirteen differ- 
ences in the rank rating. Distinctions were 
made in thirty of the sixty possible com- 
parisons. 

The factors in which the members of 
the panel were least able to distinguish 
between candidates were also the two in 
which there was least agreement among 
the examiners. These data tend to point 
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out the difficulty of making reliable, quali- 
tative judgments in the factors manner 
and speech. 

It is important to note that no‘ candi- 
date received the same rank rating from 
all examiners on all factors and that, with 
the exception of the candidate whose com- 
bined rank was one on each factor, every 
candidate’s standing varied from factor to 
factor. For example, the candidate who 
was ranked second in Technical Compe- 
tence was ranked fifth in Speech. Thus 
there seemed to be a complete absence of 
“halo.” 


The Experience Test 


THE THREE candidates who passed the 
technical oral test were requested to sub- 
mit copies of all written material that 
would tend to prove their fitness for the 
position. These were carefully analyzed 
and condensed. The experience records of 
the three were investigated by a team of 
two outstanding educators. This investi- 
gation was quite thorough and involved 
talking to every available person in the 
educational system for whom the candi- 
dates had worked and to as many persons 
in the educational system who had worked 
for the candidates as the investigators 
thought profitable. Reference was also 
made to the confidential records of the 
Board of Education. 

The results of these investigations, the 
analysis of the material submitted, and 
the actual material submitted were studied 
by the members of the Experience Oral 
Panel before the Experience Oral Test. 
(There were three members—two superin- 
tendents of schools and a professor of ed- 
ucation—none of whom had served on any 
other part of the examination.) On the 
basis of the information described above 
and answers to questions put by the panel, 
the extent to which each candidate’s ex- 
perience had demonstrated his fitness to 
perform the duties of the positions was 
evaluated. 

The examiners arrived at an over-all 
rating by judging the extent'to which the 
candidate’s experience: (1) fitted him to 


supervise and administer the various ex- 
aminations conducted by the Board of 
Examiners; (2) fitted him to conduct the 
various interviews that constitute so large 
a part of the examiner’s daily work; (3) 
indicated that he would contribute as a 
leader in furthering educational progress; 
(4) fitted him to judge and to improve 
teaching ability; and (5) showed that he 
would be able to assist the Board by bring- 
ing to it a superior background in the 
various subject-matter fields. 

Thirty minutes prior to a candidate’s 
scheduled appearance before the panel, he 
was given an instruction sheet which in- 
formed him of the manner in which his 
experience would be evaluated and told 
to prepare himself to answer questions 
concerning his experience in each of the 
five fields listed. 

In order to make certain that each of 
the examiners had the same frame of refer- 
ence, each factor was explained by a num- 
ber of questions. Thus (3) above was sup- 
ported by a number of questions: “What 
contributions has the candidate made to- 
ward educational progress? What experi- 
ence has the candidate had as a leader of 
teachers? What experience has the candi- 
date had in stimulating his subordinates 
or his colleagues to contribute to educa- 
tional progress? What experience has the 
candidate had in evaluating proposed 
changes in educational practices?” 

The three candidates who were ad- 
mitted to this test were all found to be 
qualified. 


Summary 

Ir 1s our belief that the type of examina- 
tion described in this paper can select, 
much more successfully than can an “ob- 
jective test,” persons who possess a deep 
understanding of several broad fields, the 
ability to analyze and solve complex prob- 
lems and creative ability of a high order 
and who can function successfully on 
several levels—administrator, supervisor, 
judge, colleague, public employee in daily 
face-to-face contact with the citizens of 
the city. 
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Management in Israel . . .:. . «~~ SIDNEY MAILICK 





SRAEL today provides a rare opportunity 
I to observe a host of quickly devised po- 
litical forms. The government is perhaps 
of special interest to the student of com- 
parative political institutions. Its cabinet 
system is similar to that of England. Its 
many parties remind one of France. Its 
civil service makes use of many American 
techniques. And, of course, Israel has de- 
veloped some interesting original politi- 
cal features. This article will be confined 
to a survey of the development of a na- 
tional civil service program. 


Civil Service Program of the New State 


FROM 1919 to 1948, Palestine was governed 
under the Mandate of the League of Na- 
tions by the British Colonial Department. 
When Israel emerged as an independent 
state in 1948, the Provisional Government 
immediately began to establish an admin- 
istrative machine to execute a host of emer- 
gency matters, ranging from the provision 
of security and defence to the ingathering 
of the exiles. Organization proceeded 
rapidly and within three years Israel had 
established a civil service numbering over 
20,000 persons. 

Ministerial Commission for Personnel 
Management. This was the most impor- 
tant of several agencies that deal with 
personnel matters. It had authority to de- 
cide major personnel policies and engaged 
in major personnel planning. Matters were 
brought before the Cabinet only in cases of 
disagreement. Initially, the ministers were 
selected from the four major political 
streams of which the provisional coalition 
was composed. After the dissolution of the 
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Provisional Government, following the 
first elections and the establishment of the 
First Coalition Cabinet, the Ministers of 
Finance, Justice, Labor, and Interior were 
appointed to serve permanently on the 
Commission. 

The Department of Personnel. This De- 
partment, which was located in the Treas- 
ury,? consisted of four sections and was 
headed by two co-directors. Its functions 
included general advice, coordination, and 
direction of all matters pertaining to con- 
ditions of work in the Civil Service. All ap- 
pointments, promotions, and transfers of 
civil servants were approved and ratified 
by the Appointments Division. The Ex- 
amination Division administered the ex- 
amination program formulated by the 
Public Examination Commission. It re- 
ceived lists of vacant positions from each 
Ministry and publicized them in the press 
and radio. It formulated and administered 
the examinations and certified to the Pub- 
lic Examination Commission the lists of 
successful candidates. The temporary con- 
tract between the Government of Israel 
and the Union of Government Employees 
of February, 1949, later extended indefi- 
nitely by mutual consent, served as the 
principal basis for regulating labor rela- 
tions between the government and its em- 
ployees. The Leave, Retirement, and 
Benefits Division of the Personnel Depart- 
ment dealt with all questions relating to 
hours of work, conditions of work, salary 
scales, requests for leaves of absence and 
vacations, pensions, and benefits. 

Advisor to the Government on Person- 
nel Management. In August, 1949, Mr. 
M. Nurock, was invited to come to Israel 
for the purpose of critically examining the 
civil service and to help rationalize the 
various establishments. Mr. Nurock’s pre- 
vious experience in Palestine had been ex- 


* Thus, the Minister of Finance played an espe- 
cially active role in the direction of personnel 
policies. 
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tensive. He served for sixteen years in the 
British Colonial Civil Service as the Senior 
Jewish administrative official in Palestine, 
and acted temporarily from time to time 
as Deputy Chief Secretary and Chief Secre- 
tary. The first task which Mr. Nurock, as 
Adviser to the Government on Personnel 
Management, undertook was the fixing of 
establishments and the fixing of a grading 
system. The Advisor, together with repre- 
sentatives of the Personnel Department 
and the Accountant-General, met with rep- 
resentatives of the Civil Servants’ Union 
to work out general principles for the class- 
ification of posts, after which individuals 
were graded into the general classification 
plan. Due to the pressure of events, this 
program was carried out without the bene- 
fit of a system of job-analysis. 

The Adviser on Personnel Management 
included among his other duties such per- 
sonnel functions as serving on the Commis- 
sion to draft a Civil Service law and on a 
Commission which dealt with the problem 
of the terms of service of apprentices and 
artisans, and was Chairman of the Public 
Examination Commission. 

Public Examination Commission. As 
yet, the State of Israel has not adopted a 
written constitution. The closet analogue 
to a constitution is a document entitled 
“Basic Principles of the Government Pro- 
gram,” approved by the Knesseth (Parlia- 
ment) on March 9, 1949, which lays down 
the basic policies to be pursued by the First 
Coalition Government. Article 10 of this 
document states: ‘““The Government recog- 
nizes the need for a system of appointment 
of Civil Servants on the basis of examina- 
tions to be held by a independent commis- 
sion.” To implement this policy, the gov- 
ernment appointed a Public Examination 
Commission in the latter part of 1949 to 
supervise the execution of entrance and 
promotional civil service examinations. 
The duties of the Examination Commis- 
sion included: 


the setting of standards for the examinations, 
the determination of the composition of the 
examination boards, the supervision of the ad- 
ministration of the examinations, and the set- 
ting of standards for the recognition of di-_ 
plomas and certificates and the determination 
of the conditions under which recognized di- 


plomas and certificates were allowed to take the 
place of examinations, in whole or in part.? 


Two members of the Commission were 
appointed by the Government, one of 
whom, the Director-General of the Foreign 
Ministry, served as Chairman. The other 
three members consisted of representatives 
of the Hebrew University, the Supreme 
Court, and the Haifa Technion. 

The Examination Commission grouped 
the nine upper grades of the Civil Service 
into three categories, each of which had 
three grades. One of the prerequisites of 
admission to the examinations was a stand- 
ard educational attainment: for the two 
lower groups a secondary school certificate, 
for the third a University diploma: This 
system of examinations applied only to 
Grades Five through Thirteen of the Civil 
Service. For recruitment and promotion 
within the four lowest grades of the service, 
the program of examinations was either as 
prescribed by the Labor Exchange for ad- 
mission to their waiting lists or as pre- 
scribed by the Examination Division of 
the Personnel Department. The Examina- 
tion Commission formulated the content 
and form of the program, and the Exami- 
nation Division of the Department of Per- 
sonnel administered it. 

Examinations were designed to test such 
broad fields of knowledge as: command of 
the Hebrew language and style; knowledge 
of the Bible, modern Jewish history, Israeli 
economics, government and law, and cur- 
rent events, as well as the candidate’s grasp 
of his particular profession or specialty 
and his knowledge of general administra- 
tive procedure. In this respect, the exami- 
nation program was closer to the British 
and Continental pattern and approach, 
rather than the American. Written exami- 
nations were the essay type. Only if a 
candidate passed all of the written exami- 
nations was he admitted to an oral exami- 
nation designed to assess his personality. 

Department of In-Service Training and 
Efficiency. This department strove to in- 
crease the efficiency of civil servants by sev- 
eral methods. In collaboration with the 
Department of Culture of the Ministry of 
~ 2 Government Decision, General Principles of 


Appointments and Promotions in the Civil Service, 
Tenth Session of the Cabinet, November 22, 1949. 
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Education and Culture, courses were ar- 
ranged for civil servants in such fields as 
government and law, fundamentals of 
administration, and in such specialized 
subjects as typing, stenography, and short- 
hand. The department also issued circu- 
lars and bulletins on such topics as the or- 
ganization and operation of government 
archives, the proper reception of the pub- 
lic, and the correct style for office corre- 
spondence. 

The Office Committee for the Investiga- 
tion of Complaints. This committee was 
set up in January, 1950, to inquire into 
complaints against government officials 
and to recommend corrective measures to 
the Ministry concerned. A representative 
of the Prime Minister’s Office served as 
Chairman, and there were representatives 
from the Ministries of Finance, Justice, 
and the Union of Government Employees. 
In one year the committee dealt with over 
one hundred complaints. However, it 
lacked the power to enforce its decisions, 
and in many cases, a Minister could even 
decide whether or not the complaint 
should be dealt with by the Committee. 


General Results of First Civil Service 
Program 
THouGH perhaps unavoidable, it can be 
said in general that during the first few 
years personnel activities were poorly or- 
ganized and lacked central coordination. 
Personnel policy direction was diffused 
among the agencies described above, and 
duplication of effort and overlapping of 
functions resulted. The Ministerial Com- 
mission for Personnel Management met 
infrequently and was not able to devote 
sufficient time and attention to personnel 
matters. The very structure of the com- 
mission itself, lacking as it did a perma- 
nent chairman, constituted an inherent 
defect. The Minister of Finance could not 
devote sufficient time to his personnel re- 
sponsibilities. Furthermore, the location of 
the Personnel Department in the Treasury 
was unfortunate as, of necessity, dealings 
with personnel affairs tended to overem- 
phasize the fiscal approach. Finally, poor 
coordination existed between the Depart- 
ment of Personnel, the Adviser to the Gov- 


ernment on Personnel Management, and 
the Department of In-Service Training. 


Reorganization of Civil Service 


To REMEpy these defects the government 
decided to overhaul thoroughly the ma- 
chinery for personnel administration and 
establish a Civil Service Commission. On 
December 20, 1950, the Cabinet appointed 
Mr. Z. Sharef, Secretary to the Government 
and Director-General of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office, to the post of Civil Service 
Commissioner.? Appointed to assist him 
was an Advisory Commission consisting of 
the Director-Generals of the Ministries of 
Justice, Labor, Interior, and Communica- 
tions, and the Accountant-General. The 
Civil Service Commissioner replaced the 
Ministerial Commission for Personnel 
Management and assumed its duties. He 
authorizes the establishments and table of 
organization of each Ministry. He sets 
principles for appointments, promotions, 
transfers, and discharges within the Civil 
Service as well as for conditions of work, 
salary scales, etc. He suggests to the Minis- 
tries ways of improving efficiency in work 
methods. He is empowered to institute 
programs of welfare for civil servants and 
to represent the government in dealings 
with the Civil Servants’ Union. In general, 
his powers are wide in scope and he pos- 
sesses adequate authority to enforce his 
decisions. 

The Civil Service Commission, located 
in the Prime Minister’s Office, draws to- 
gether all of the previous personnel agen- 
cies. There is a Headquarters office, which 
includes the Commission’s Legal Adviser, 
Director of Research, Director of Publica- 
tions, other specialist advisers, and the aux- 
ilary units which service the Commission 
as a whole—archive, typing and secretarial 
pool, etc. Apart from Headquarters there 
are five major departments. Their titles 
and responsibilities are as follows: 


1. The Department of Planning, Estab- 
lishments, and Efficiency (Plans and ap- 
proves the establishments for each Minis- 
try, engages in organization and methods 


* Mr. Sharef subsequently ‘relinquished the post 
of Director-General of the Prime Minister’s Office 
but remains Secretary to the Government. 
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work, and is responsible for job analysis 
and position classification.) 

2g. The Department for Movement of 
Personnel (Administers the examination 
program and engages in all work con- 
nected with announcement of vacant posi- 
tions, appointments, transfers, promotion, 
and discharges.) 

3. The Department for In-Service 
Training (Prepares courses and other 
training devices and is in charge of welfare 
activities for civil servants.) 

4. The Department of Personnel (Deals 
with the rights and obligations of civil 
servants, their conditions of work, salary 
scales, pensions, gratuities, etc.) 

5. The Department of Discipline and 
Complaints (Deals with complaints filed 
against civil servants and decides matters 
of principle relating to discipline.) 


Current Civil Service Activities 


THE Civii. Service Commission has already 
introduced some new personnel proce- 
dures. In conjunction with the Israel Insti- 
tute of Social Research,* the Commission is 
undertaking a comprehensive program of 
job-analysis and __ position-classification. 
This has long been one of the most impor- 
tant needs of the civil service. Naturally, it 
was impossible to classify positions scien- 
tifically at first, but all the other personnel 
functions suffered from its lack. 
Examinations. The examination pro- 
gram was overhauled, and the first regular 
examinations are expected to take place 
around the beginning of 1952. Examina- 
tions will be held in the three major cities 
of Israel—Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa 
—twice a year only. There will no longer 
be announcements of specific vacancies; 
rather, all candidates for posts in the Civil 
Service from Grade 6 and up will sit for 
uniform, general examinations. In _re- 
sponse to demands for objectifying the 
program, the Examination Commission re- 
formulated the topics to include one sec- 
tion of psychological tests. The final four- 
day program of written tests is as follows: 


*The Institute whose Scientific Director is Dr. 
Louis Guttman, formerly of Cornell University, also 
helped the Commission prepare performance tests 
for typists and secretaries. 


1. Language and Style ............ 3 hours 
2. General Knowledge ............ 3 hours 
(a) Bible 


(b) Modern Jewish History and Zionism 
(c) The Economy of Israel 
(Each candidate chooses two of the 
above three topics) 
(d) Current Events (required) 
3g. Government and Law .......... 2 hours 
4. Psychological Tests ............ 3 hours 


Each candidate will also be examined 
orally before a panel of examiners chosen 
from both inside and outside of the Serv- 
ice. The Examination Commission has 
also revised the original four-class division 
of the Service into a three-fold division: 


Grades 10-13: Higher Administrative and Pro- 
fessional Group 

Grades 6- 9: Executive Group 

Grades 1- 5: Clerical-Manual Group 


The general examination is designed for 
candidates for the first two groups only. 
Candidates for posts in the third group 
will be examined by the Examination Di- 
vision of the Civil Service Commission. 
Objective achievement tests are to be used. 

The Examination Commission has ex- 
empted a few positions from this general 
examination, i.e. Doctors, Engineers, Ar- 
chitects, and technical positions generally. 
All other administrative and professional 
positions, however, will be filled by the 
general examination. Specialization and 
differentiation takes place in the oral ex- 
amination where the candidate is exam- 
ined with an eye towards the type of posi- 
tion he has indicated he is interested in 
and the current needs of the service. 

The object of this general program of 
examinations is to provide a central sup- 
ply of generally qualified applicants who 
will be certified to Ministries as positions 
become available. Nevertheless, the pro- 
gram will be administered with due flexi- 
bility and in accordance with the dynamic 
needs of Israel’s expanding economy. 
Thus, an expert coming to Israel in be- 
tween the major examinations could be ex- 
amined in an interim fashion, have his ex- 
amination postponed, or be freed from 
part of the examination or even the ex- 
amination as a whole, in accordance with 
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the discretion of the Examination Com- 
mission. 

The Examination Division is currently 
engaged in a large publicity campaign for 
the first general examination to be held in 
December, 1951. Anouncements are ap- 
pearing in the press, over the radio, etc., 
and efforts are being made to encourage 
promising candidates to sit for these ex- 
aminations. Plans have been made for 
scholars from the Hebrew University, etc., 
to prepare the questions for the examina- 
tions and grade the papers. Similar experts 
will also sit on the oral panels, which will 
be composed of representatives of the Civil 
Service and independent examiners such 
as general administrators, professors from 
the University, psychologists, etc. 

The initial reaction to the examination 
program has been positive. It was hailed 
warmly by both the public and the press, 
and most all of the Ministries are actively 
cooperating in its execution. The long- 
range effect promises much. 

Discipline. Until a Civil Service law is 
passed by the Knesseth, the Complaints 
Committee will continue to investigate 
complaints. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, however, is empowered to set up 
Disciplinary Courts to try cases of disci- 
pline involving civil servants. This will 
remedy the previous situation whereby the 
Complaints Committee lacked exclusive 
jurisdiction and its findings were not final. 
The Commissioner can terminate a civil 
servant, if the Disciplinary Court so recom- 
mends. 

Organization. The Civil Service Com- 
mission is reviewing currently the establish- 
ments of each Ministry and preparing the 
revised table of organization for the new 
fiscal year. Each Ministry must present to 
the Commission a suggested table of or- 
ganization for final approval or disallowal. 

Training. The Commission is intensify- 
ing its in-service training program. So far, 
seven two-week intensive courses have 
been conducted in Jerusalem for civil serv- 
ants from all parts of Israel. The program 
of studies for the seventh round of the se- 
ries was as follows: 


PRIMARY CLASSES (GRADES 1-5) 


General Studies: Hours 
Hebrew Language 24 
Government and Law 10 
Organization of Israel’s Civil Service 8 
Economic Problems of Israel 4 
Personnel Administration 4 

Specialized Studies:* 

Typing 30 
Secretarial Management 30 
Fiscal Management 30 
Archives Management 30 
ADVANCED CLASSES (GRADES 6-8) 
General Studies: 
Hebrew Language 18 
Government and Law 10 
Organization of Israel’s Civil Service 8 
Economic Problems of Israel 8 
Organization and Methods 4 


Public Relations 
Rights and Duties of Israel’s Civil Servant’s 
Knowledge of the Country 
(Latter three courses not offered in Seventh 
Term.) 


Specialized Studies: 
Public Administration 30 
a. Theory of Organization 
b. Personnel Administration 
c. Fiscal Management 
d. Material Management 
e. Office Management 
f. Statistics 
g. Secretarial Management & 
Correspondence 
h. Archives Management 
Accounting 30 


oe, - HR OO 


n > 


* Each student selects one of the specialized 
fields according to the nature of his position in 
the Civil Service. 


Originally, it was the Commission’s aim 
to have approximately one-third of the to- 
tal civil service engage in some sort of 
training work each year. However, the re- 
sults of the first seven courses, while very 
encouraging, led the Commission to be- 
lieve that two-weeks was too short a period 
for adequate training in either general or 
specialized studies. The Commission plans 
to shift to a program of “training trainers.” 
Plans are under way for a four-month, 
eight-hour-a-day course in the Theory and 
Practice of Public Administration for a se- 
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lect group of thirty civil servants who have 
been chosen as potential trainers. 

To supplement its formal training pro- 
grams, the Commission is sponsoring week- 
end sessions for top-level personnel. In 
addition, students of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, majoring in political science and spe- 
cializing in public administration, will, in 
their last academic year, enter the Civil 
Service for practical training in problems 
of administration. 

Salaries. The Commission is presently 
reviewing the problems of salary scales. As 
is the case in most countries, the pay of 
Israel civil servants is comparatively low. 
Plans are under way for a complete revi- 
sion of the present thirteen-grade classifi- 
cation scheme with a division of the 
services into several major classes, i.e. ad- 
ministrative, executive, professional, and 
clerical-manual classes. Also, increments 
and additional allowances, such as cost-of- 
living increments and family allowances, 
are being revised and increased. In some 
cases, extra monthly payments may be 
granted to professional personnel and to 
holders of academic degrees. 

Transfer of Seat of Government. The 
Commission is aiding the final transfer of 
the Ministries still in Tel Aviv to their 
permanent center in Jerusalem where a 
new Kiryal (government center) is being 
built. When it was decided to centralize 
the government in Jerusalem, offices began 
moving over in piece-meal fashion. The 
interim situation caused much hardship 
and inefficiency. Citizens had to shuttle 
back and forth between the two cities and 
many civil servants lived in Tel Aviv and 
worked in Jerusalem. 


Government-Union Relations 


OF INTEREST is the role played by the 
Union of Governmental Employees in 
Israel. In general, the union is far more 
vocal and active than most civil servants’ 
unions in other lands. The Union is con- 
sulted on all matters affecting the rights 
and conditions of work of civil servants. It 
is represented on the official commissions 
dealing with these matters. There is no 
prohibition against strikes and collective 
bargaining is allowed on the basis of a con- 


tract between the government and the 
Civil Servants’ Union. There exists, how- 
ever, a strong spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the government and the Union and 
pacific relations are the rule. 


Need for a Civil Service Law 


IN THE opinion of the writer, one of the 
most important needs at present of the 
Israel civil service is a comprehensive civil 
service law to define clearly the rights and 
duties of all civil servants. In the absence 
of such a law, administration is hampered. 
The situation today is more one of what is 
not expressly prohibited rather than what 
is positively allowed. At present, civil serv- 
ants have full voting rights and can take 
part in political activities. 

Some progress has been made in the di- 
rection of formulating a Civil Service law. 
The Minister of Justice appointed a com- 
mission, in the latter part of 1949, to estab- 
lish a framework for such a law. The Legal 
Adviser to the Government served as 
Chairman and the other members in- 
cluded representatives of the Prime Min- 
ister’s Office, the Department of Personnel, 
the Ministry of Labor, the Union of Gov- 
ernment Employees, and the Adviser to the 
Government on Personnel Management. 
As proposed by this Commission, the act 
will apply to all civil servants save protec- 
tive and custodial personnel such as sol- 
diers, policemen, and prison guards, and 
such policy-framing officials as members 
of Knesseth and Director-Generals of Min- 
istries. 


In Summary 


Tue State of Israel, and Israel’s Civil Serv- 
ice in particular, must be approached and 
regarded through a perspective of ““becom- 
ing” rather than “being.” Everything in 
Israel is too fresh, too new, to be regarded 
as more than beginning efforts and trends. 
And that, in the opinion of the writer, is 
the most impressive fact. In an extremely 
short period of time, Israel’s achievements 
are most impressive. Despite its extreme 
youth, the Civil Service is functioning sur- 
prisingly well. One observer has described 
early government activities in Israel most 
succinctly: 
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It cannot be too often emphasized that our 
concern here is with a young State in its forma- 
tive and experimental stages, liable and in fact 
eager to adapt itself in every one of its mani- 
festations and requirements, in every one of its 
services and dispositions, in its internal and in- 
terministerial procedures and policies to the 
peremptory demands of its political and eco- 
nomic destiny, to the impact of mass immigra- 
tion, and to the precept and example of more 
settled countries. So that nothing which is in 
vogue or prescribed today should be looked 
upon as changeless: all is fluid, provisional, dy- 
Gampic, .... The virtue of the Civil Service 
of Israel, the proof of its potentiality in the long 
view, is that it has stood up remarkably well, on 
the whole, to the acid test of its first years of 
duty. It would scarcely have been surprising or 
blame-worthy if this staff, hastily recruited, 
largely without previous training, and lacking 
many of the normal equipments and aids of 
smooth performance, had cracked widely under 
the strain of the inaugural phase of war and 
threats of war, of dollar famine, and of immi- 
grants clamoring for absorption in their hun- 
dreds of thousands. On the contrary, if we dis- 
count the occasional misfit in this or that 
Ministry who provokes public vexation or 
newspaper irony, and if we also discount the 
aches and errors natural to every maiden effort, 
whether in the way you distribute ministerial 
portfolios, organize departments, or file incom- 
ing mail, the Civil Service can congratulate it- 
self modestly so far and is certainly not beyond 


early and effective betterment. If there are more 
officials than there should be in some places, 
and in others too few; if ministerial or depart- 
mental structures and methods are sometimes 
still imperfect; if here and there grades are out 
of step with function and responsibility; if not 
every civil servant is predestined, in education 
and outlook, to that exacting and often thank- 
less career, just the same, it is well to remember 
that all these are childish ailments, and that 
Israel and its people have both the will and the 
wherewithal which can in good time bring forth 
a healthy, proficient, and objective adminis- 
tration.5 


With regard to personnel administra- 
tion, specifically, defects, notwithstanding, 
Israel has established a sound machine 
which is functioning well. He who would 
claim that a perfect system of personnel 
administration had been achieved would 
be mistaken as much so as one who would 
fail to recognize that an impressive begin- 
ning has been made. In the dynamic state 
which is Israel today the basis for a demo- 
cratic, internally consistent system of per- 
sonnel administration has been framed. 


5 M. Nurock, The Successes and Failures of Gov- 
ernment Administration in Israel. Newsletter of the 
Anglo-Israel Association, No. 7. London, October, 


1950. 
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Editor’s Note 


¢ As a special feature for this issue of 
Public Personnel Review, we have in- 
vited three men who are well known for 
their understanding of the objectives of 
public service to discuss specific methods 
of meeting the obligations imposed on 
those engaged in public personnel ad- 
ministration. ‘These contributions were 
solicited in an attempt to meet the chal- 
lenge made by Robert Ramspeck, Chair- 
man of the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, in his address at the Assembly’s 1951 
Conference. Mr. Ramspeck’s talk, “‘Sell- 
ing the Public Service to the Public,” ap- 
pears in this issue of PPR on page 3. 











RICHARD GRAVES, Executive Director, League of 
California Cities. 


“Are there effective ways of selling the public 
service to the public?” This is the first and most 
important question on which Ken Warner 
asked me to comment as a follow-up on Robert 
Ramspeck’s address at the CSA Detroit con- 
ference. ‘Selling,’ and the use of the term 
here is apt, calls both for saleable merchandise 
and a willing buyer. Now, as the findings of 
valuable and long overdue investigations pile 
scandal on shocking scandal, it would take a 
fire sale to sell the public service to the public. 
It matters little that more searching inquiry 
into the conduct of federal, state and local 
government would demonstrate that most of 
the activities of American government are hon- 
orably conducted by surprisingly able men. All 
of us—politician, administrator, and those of 
us who play this game on the sidelines—have 
been dirtied up if not convicted without trial 
by the sweeping language of the indictments 
issued and the thoughtless reaction of the 
people. 

Space does not permit detailed examination 
of every element of what is our most complex 
problem. Passing over the obvious, therefore, 
attention is directed to aspects of the problem 
too little considered and explored. 

Most of the effort which has gone into the 
improvement of American government has 
been concerned with the administrative proc- 
ess, to the exclusion of politics and the politi- 
cal process. It is not that we have spent too 


much time or even enough on the improvement 
of administration but, rather, that we have 
overlooked the fact that research into the politi- 
cal process and its refinement and improve- 
ment are matters of equal importance and 
require concurrent examination. These investi- : 
gations tend to demonstrate that corruption 
and malfeasance are the products of a low 
order of politics and that evidence is slight of 
any corruption of the trained, qualified career 
administrator. You and I know and would ex- 
pect this. The American people don’t know it. 
In the end it is impossible for administration 
to rise or stay above the level of the political 
leadership and responsibility under which it 
serves. An efficient technical administration is 
not good government. It is the policy and pro- 
gram of government and the extent to which 
it serves the interests of the people which makes 
government good or bad. It is only better or 
less good because of administration. We con- 
cede the influence of good administrators on 
the formulation of public policy and program, 
and this is one of a number of areas of politics 
which needs to be researched. 

The root of our problem is the attitude of the 
American people toward American govern- 
ment. They have been conditioned by their 
history and by events to be highly critical and 
suspicious of government. In war, if not in 
peace, the American people demonstrate their 
devotion to American institutions, yet they do 
not understand at all that institutions are not 
self-executing, that they must be administered 
by men whom they derisively call politicians 
and bureaucrats. It is my considered view that 
nothing is more important to the strengthening 
and perhaps the preservation of the essential 
characteristics of American political institu- 
tions than to teach all the generations of the 
present and the future what self-government 
really means to, and requires of, its citizens. 
Ability to recite the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Bill of Rights is not equipment 
for citizenship in a democracy. Some small prog- 
ress is being made in the teaching of civics and 
American institutions in our schools, but it 
needs to be sharpened up. The remaining ef- 
forts to “sell” American institutions to the peo- 
ple are too frequently the propaganda efforts 
of organized interest groups.: 

As a footnote to these proposals, I submit 
that graduate schools of politics are as impor- 
tant as graduate schools of public administra- 
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tion and that the political science department 
curriculum would be enriched by a living, vital, 
and required course in politics added to the less 
meaningful and sometimes sterile courses in 
comparative government. How long does it 
take and how much must we endure to per- 
suade all those who determine the curriculum 
for American education that a positive pro- 
gram to train the-future citizen for active, use- 
ful, effective participation in the process of 
self-government is at least as important as pro- 
fessional and vocational training and means 
something more than “preparation for useful 
living,” which is admittedly important? 

We will sell the public service to the public 
when it deserves and commands the respect and 
confidence of the people. This requires able 
men of integrity in politics as well as adminis- 
tration, and we will not get enough of these in 
both areas until the attitude of the people is 
changed. The process is inter-related and re- 
ciprocal. 

The next question asks whether the public 
service needs to adopt more of the public rela- 
tions techniques of industry. Unless what has 
been said above is “public relations,” I would 
question whether this is a major problem. Of 
course, all the relations and contacts between 
government and the citizen should be at the 
highest possible level. Every direct contact be- 
tween citizen and public employee or officer 
affects public attitudes toward government. Un- 
necessarily cumbersome procedures produce a 
bad response. We need to adopt effective means 
of informing the people concerning the con- 
duct of government, and particularly to present 
the facts and all the issues on the major ques- 
tions. These things are important. They should 
be done, and done well. They do minimize 
friction, improve attitudes, and command 
more public interest and support for program. 
Standing alone, they do not sell public service 
to the people. 

The great danger in developing relatively 
elaborate public relations programs in govern- 
ment is that in the end it will become a device 
for maintaining a political administration in 
power. Men in public life are not so detached 
and objective about the politics of election that 
they would leave undisturbed so powerful a 
tool for influencing election as a really effec- 
tive public relations program. The question is 
one of determining what is necessary and 
proper for government to do to give the facts 
to the people and to improve day-to-day rela- 
tionships between government and citizens. 
When public relations is used to “sell,” it may 
be used to sell issues, but it will be used to sell 





men. This latter is the job of political organi- 
zation, not government. 

How can good public service be dramatized? 
I should like to see it dramatized, but I’m even 
more interested in seeing it recognized. Here 
again, the political overtones complicate the 
problem because it is equally important to 
recognize a high order of public service in an 
elected official as in an appointed administrator. 
The League of California Cities is exploring 
this idea right now and we intend to attempt 
the development of a positive program. 

If it is possible to devise outside the machin- 
ery of government some system of recognition 
by awards, it would be helpful. We are think- 
ing of contacting other state-wide private or- 
ganizations to see whether a group of them 
would be interested in working out a state-wide 
program with us for city government. Through 
their local chapters the program could be ini- 
tiated on a community basis, leading up to 
regional and state-wide recognition. If we have 
any success, we'll report it later. Incidentally, 
we are also interested as part of the same pro- 
gram in using the machinery of government 
from the community level to a state-wide basis 
to recognize distinguished private citizen con- 
tribution to municipal government by a system 
of awards. For both purposes, we would need a 
set of standards against which to measure quali- 
fication. It should not be necessary to be politi- 
cally in accord or even in accord with the pro- 
gram of a public official to give him recogni- 
tion. Such qualities as integrity, courage, and 
effective political leadership in an elected of- 
ficial, for example, could well bring recogni- 
tion regardless of politics and program. 

This leads to the other aspect of our hopes 
and plan. 

We concede that it is necessary and proper 
for the press to report news and if corruption 
and malfeasance are news, and they are, they 
must be reported; and if they be sensational, 
then they will be reported sensationally. 

The media of public information, however, 
have obligations which go beyond or are in 
addition to the reporting of the news. We 
would not have the facts suppressed or even 
played down. However, as a matter of delib- 
erate and continuing policy, these media should 
attempt to strengthen our public institutions 
rather than to weaken them by destruction of 
public confidence. While good government is 
not sensational, it can be news; and as a matter 
of deliberate policy, it should be recognized 
and reported on a nonpolitical basis. However, 
even more important for our purposes than the 
news columns is the editorial page. I would be 
more comfortable if the press of the country, 
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while sensationally reporting sensational cor- 
ruption, would on the editorial page seek to 
minimize the damage by systematic and sus- 
tained editorial comment distinguishing the 
bad from the good, and certainly providing a 
basis for positive action to extend the area of 
what is good. 

The final question is: What substitute is 
there in public service for the incentive that 
competition and the profit motive give in in- 
dustry? 

The stimuli that move men to work or to 
excel are many, and if you remove the hope of 
large financial reward from the lists, the rest 
are or can be present in public service. Given 
a proper setting, environment, and public atti- 
tude, there can be additional incentives in pub- 
lic service which are not present in private busi- 
ness. 

Great strides have been made in the fields 
related to personnel administration in identify- 
ing these incentives and stimuli. So far as the 
rank and file of public employees is concerned, 
we can through an adequate personnel agency, 
using what we know and looking for the rest, 
and given the cooperation of the elected off- 
cials and top administrators, provide reason- 
ably adequate incentive now and make it 
better. Relatively, this is the least difficult of 
the questions asked because we know more 
about how to do it. 

We can and must make progress on all these 
fronts without waiting for or expecting some 
miraculous transformation of the environment 
in which government operates in this country. 
Yet it is dangerously unwise not to recognize 
that the most serious problem which confronts 
American government is the attitude of the 
people toward it, and to change this attitude 
we must reach the minds of the people. This is 
no easy task to be accomplished in a short time; 
yet I find, by observation and experience, that 
every other approach is inadequate and transi- 
tory. One may spend years building a good ad- 
ministration on a shaky political framework 
without a solid foundation in public under- 
standing and support only to find it destroyed 
by some political trick made effective by an un- 
informed emotional response from the people. 
American government is literally a structure 
within the protective shelter of which the peo- 
ple live their private lives. No builder has yet 
found a way to make a structure stronger than 
its foundation. We have learned, and the peo- 
ple should be learning, that the foundation of 
American government is and must be the 
citizen attitudes, understanding, interest, and 
participation in that activation of political in- 


stitutions which is government, rather than a 
passive and superficial devotion to the insti- 
tution as such. 


Jerry Kuiurrz, Columnist, The Washington 
Post. 


I blame the Government itself for much of 
the misinformation and misunderstanding in 
the public mind about the Government and its 
employees. 

As a general rule, the Government simply 
has done a very poor job of informing the pub- 
lic of its many activities, the work of its army 
of employees, and how they and their work 
vitally affects the everyday life and welfare of 
John Q. Public. 

The cold and undisputable fact is that our 
Government is B-I-G—so big that no single per- 
son in or out of it has more than a sketchy idea 
of its far-flung operations. 

Therefore, being humans, we tend to judge 
the entire Government by: (1) Our direct con- 
tacts with it, such as the mailman, tax collector, 
the man in a military uniform, etc.; (2) what 
it does for us as the elderly pensioner, defense 
contractor, law violator, etc., and (3) what we 
read and hear. And we read and hear things 
from persons who, like ourselves, have likes and 
dislikes and who, though sincere, may be the 
victims of misinformation. 

I know of no factual document by which an 
interested person can get detailed information 
on the activities of the federal agencies. I’m 
informed that any such publication would be 
too costly to prepare, too voluminous to handle, 
and that only an insignificant number of peo- 
ple would make use of it anyway. I don’t agree. 
I think more basic information is needed on 
our Government, information for the use of 
people in it as well as those on the outside. I do 
concede that any such publication would have 
to be revised frequently to keep it up to date. 

An explanation of Government and its ac- 
tivities must come from the very highest rank, 
the President and his advisers. It’s most inade- 
quate, it seems to me, for any and all officials to 
dwell in generalities such as “nearly all federal 
employees are loyal, honest, hard-working, etc.” 
Or “that this or that agency has done a par- 
ticularly outstanding job.” 

We've seen and heard our top officials deal in 
those generalities, and we have seen, too, a de- 
termined attack on Government and its em- 
ployees in the form of speeches, resolutions, 
riders, laws, etc. If you analyze these attacks 
you'll agree that they all stem from this widely 
held belief: 2,500,000 is too many civilians for 
the federal government to have in its employ; 
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therefore, it is apparent that there is waste and 
overstaffing. 

I’ve been a Washington reporter for twenty 
years, the last fourteen specializing in Govern- 
ment news. I have yet to hear any official make 
a defense of the number of people in Gov- 
ernment. To the contrary, most of them will 
agree in private to the above assumption that 
the Government has too many employees. 

Yet a thoughtful and effective defense can be 
made of the number of people on the federal 
payroll. In fact, I'll make a reasonable wager 
that I can convince any open-minded person 
that the 2,500,000 figure is a “phony statistic” 
that could be changed a million or so either 
way on any given day. At best, the 2,500,000 
figure on federal employment as given out by 
the Civil Service Commission is only an indi- 
cation of the number of people who work for 
Uncle Sam, directly or indirectly. Let me give 
you some examples of what I have in mind: 

Of the 2,500,000 employes listed by Civil 
Service, about 6,000 are charged to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Remember, only 6,000. 

But that’s only part of the story as you might 
suspect of any agency with a billionaire budget. 
Actually, AEC has well over 100,000 people 
who are working on its projects and whose 
salaries are paid from its funds. 

You see, the AEC has a policy to contract 
out to private concerns as much of its work as 
is possible. DuPont, Eastman Kodak, University 
of Chicago, and scores of others have AEC con- 
tracts. AEC supplies the monies to pay the 
salaries of these employes as surely as it does to 
pay the 6,000 people on its own staff. And AEC 
today could cancel its contracts and hire 100,- 
ooo people to carry on the work. Or, it could 
contract out more of its work and cut its direct 
payroll. 

The session of Congress that recently ad- 
journed showed great concern over the number 
of civilians in the military agencies, the num- 
ber being roughly 1,250,000. The Congress, in 
fact, placed a 500,000-man ceiling on the num- 
ber of white-collar people that could be em- 
ployed by the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
There was little protest to the ceiling. 

But does anyone really think there are only 
1,250,000 people employed by the 100-Billion- 
dollars-plus voted the Defense Department to 
get the defense program rolling? Today, that 
number is closer to 6 millions and all of those 
people are being paid from the federal treasury, 
though indirectly. 

The defense agencies have literally thousands 
of contracts with private concerns to do their 
work. Sure, they could “cut” their number of 
civilian employes today; the Navy could lease 


its shipyaids and the Army its arsenals to pri- 
vate concerns. It would be a “paper cut” only, 
a meaningless affair so far as the actual number 
of people required to do the work. On the other 
hand, the military could add hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees to its direct rolls by the 
cancellation of contracts. 

Don’t you agree that the figure of 2,500,000 
federal employees is dishonest in that it fails to 
tell the full story of Government employment, 
direct and indirect? And further, don’t you 
agree that there would be fewer and less bitter 
attacks on federal employees and their number 
if the public generally had a better understand- 
ing of the full scope of Government employ- 
ment? 

What’s the answer? To me it’s simple, get 
the full facts to the public. But it must be done 
by the President because whatever he says is 
news. Also, the President has ample oppor- 
tunity to do it, and he’s the only person who 
can speak for the Government as a whole. 

Why, for example, can’t the President’s an- 
nual budget message go into details on the 
economic impact his budget would have on 
employment, private as well as federal? And 
why can't the President, when he’s forced to 
sign a bill into law that carries a restrictive 
rider aimed at federal personnel, take advan- 
tage of the occasion to protest it and to explain 
his reasons in detail? 

This major project—a better understanding 
of the Government and its employees—is not a 
job alone for the President. Every single agency 
and federal employee should be a part of it. 

It boils down to this—John Q. Public isn’t 
going to believe that his Government is effi- 
cient and that the employees in it are able and 
hard-working if the employees themselves tell 
him differently. Think that over and just im- 
agine how many times that has been done. The 


worst things I’ve heard about Government and ° 


its employees have been spoken by the em- 
ployees themselves. 

Now don’t get the wrong impression—I’m not 
proposing that anyone be “silenced,” and I'll 
be the first to say that many of the complaints 
were fully justified. But many of them, too, 
were based on the lack of information about 
their Government and that’s the theme of 
this piece. 

Again, what’s the answer? Well, if I were the 
head of a federal agency I'd try repeatedly to 
impress upon each and every employee in it 
that he was also responsible for its public rela- 
tions. (The employee is whether you think so 
or not.) But first, I'd try to prepare him to de- 
fend his agency by informing him of the over- 
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all objectives of his agency, how it tied in with 
the national interest, and how his particular 
job, though perhaps a small cog, was vital to 
its operations. If I were successful, I’m sure the 
employee would be proud of his agency and his 
job—and the problem of public relations would 
automatically take care of itself. 

To sum up, Robert Ramspeck, Chairman of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, needs a lot 
of help in his worthy campaign to sell the pub- 
lic service to the public, and most of it should 
come from within the Government itself. A 
fully informed Government will be a better 
Government, and a better Government is what 
we all desire. 


HERBERT W. CorneELL, Chief Examiner and Sec- 
retary, City Service Commission, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


The early civil service reformers, in their ef- 
forts to fight “spoilsmen,” to reform abuses, to 
curtail political corruption, developed an un- 
fortunate tendency to look on public and pri- 
vate management as things apart. The idea that 
personnel management in government and 
personnel management in industry could learn 
much from each other was foreign to their 
thought. That there should be a change in this 
attitude was inevitable. It is neither logical nor 
natural, however, to believe that public ad- 
ministration can learn from big business, but 
business can learn nothing from public ad- 
ministration. 

Mechanical inventions and scientific discov- 
eries have moved from the attic of the solitary 
genius to the research laboratory maintained by 
some great organization—and that organization 
may be either corporate or governmental. Sta- 
tistical researches, once considered the sole pre- 
rogative of government (the very word “statis- 
tics” is derived from “‘affairs of state’) are now 
carried on by business corporations, by re- 
search foundations, by universities, even by 
labor unions and by charities, as well as by na- 
tional, state, and local governments. The re- 
sult is that almost every activity of government 
finds its counterpart somewhere else in our 
American plan of life, and almost every public 
servant has his fellow-being somewhere in pri- 
vate or semi-public employment. 

With this trend there has been a demand in- 
creasingly heard that government be more busi- 
ness-like; that methods which have been ap- 
proved by industry be used in public offices; 
that big business be the pattern for the public 
servant to follow. 

Yet everyone Knows that the score is not all 
on the side of big business. Administrative 
faults can easily be found in public administra- 


tion, but they exist no less in business manage- 
ment. Often serious errors could have been 
avoided by corporate management had the 
knowledge possessed by certain government ex- 
perts been available and been shared. Quite 
aside from technological errors, we can see in 
the ordinary routines with which we are famil- 
iar, wrong applications of basically good prin- 
ciples. We know, for example, that employ- 
ment managers in industry are using tests we in 
the public service have discarded as having 
neither adequate validity nor reliability; are 
using service ratings based on false premises; 
are using classification plans public personnel 
technicians consider outmoded. We are in a 
position here to do something for business and 
industry, just as business and industry can do 
much for us. The score is not all on one side. 

We who are actively in public personnel 
work do indeed need, as Mr. Ramspeck has 
said, to “sell our public service to the public”; 
to assume a place of leadership; and to gain 
recognition from business and industry. The 
method by which we can accomplish all this 
is the sixty-four dollar question. Mere willing- 
ness to share our technological knowledge will 
avail us nothing if leaders in business and in- 
dustry are unwilling to give us recognition. 
There are several methods of approach to this 
problem. 

Favorable newspaper publicity will help; so 
will radio comments on our work; so will belief 
by department heads and by rank-and-file em- 
ployees that we are doing a good job. But this 
is only a beginning. We wish to gain the confi- 
dence of business executives, and it is not as 
hard to do as we are sometimes inclined to 
think. 

Public personnel executives should make it 
a practice to go to top-flight executives of im- 
portant corporations and ask for the assistance 
of their trained staff members when technical 
examinations, or questions of classification or 
compensation of technical men are involved. 
The executives in charge may not be in a posi- 
tion to handle such technical matters person- 
ally, but they will generally make the abilities 
of their assistants available. And they will do so 
freely, as a public service. It is vastly better for 
us to go to the executives in charge and make 
our wants known than to go to the staff mem- 
bers and beg the favor on a “‘use-your-own-time, 
not-company-time”’ basis. 

It will not always be necessary to travel down 
the line to technical staff members. Sometimes 
there will be a vacancy in some local govern- 
mental office such as a bureau superintendency, 
where an examination must be held which will 
include, either as the entire examination or 
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as a heavily weighted part of it, an oral inter- 
view and a rating on training and experience. 
Right here is where the personal codperation 
of presidents or vice-presidents of multi-million 
dollar corporations can easiest be obtained and 
most profitably used. They can, and will, assist 
the public personnel administrator by sitting 
as members of oral examining boards and ex- 
perience evaluation boards. In so doing, they 
bring to bear their own highly significant ex- 
perience in choosing executives which is a 
great advantage to the city or other public 
jurisdiction involved. An incidental, but not 
insignificant advantage, is that this procedure 
makes the corporation official a friend, one 
might almost say a convert. He is “sold” on 
civil service procedure because he is now a 
participant in it. He will defend the system in 
public and in private because he is now an in- 
sider, not merely an onlooker however sympa- 
thetic. 

Examining codperation is only one approach, 
there are others. The advice of corporation of- 
ficials may well be sought regarding salary 
rates; labor turnover; medical standards; col- 
lective bargaining with organized labor, and 
similar matters. They will assist, and, in so 
doing, they will convince themselves—we do 
not have to try to convince them—that we are 
carrying on a program worthy of their support. 

More and more professional organizations 
are setting up standards of qualifications for 
professional recognition. Public personnel ad- 
ministrators may, and have been known to, 
serve as members of such standards committees. 
They have much to contribute, and proper 


contacts will lead to more invitations to assist. 
Such invitations should be availed of to the ut- 
most degree, even though they may consume 
time that can ill be spared. 

Finally, the public personnel administrator 
should himself become active in organizations 
such as the industrial relations associations and 
management associations which are generally 
found in cities where there are many large in- 
dustries. It may hurt a bit to pay dues and put 
up for dinner meetings out of one’s own pocket 
while all around are members of the association 
who can charge up the expense to their com- 
panies—but it is worth it. The public person- 
nel administrator has stepped out of his al- 
leged role as a mere theorist and is now one of 
the group. He gives and receives practical hints 
on what to do and how to do it. Industrial ex- 
ecutives who meet with him, and, perhaps, serve 
on committees with him, soon receive him as 
one of themselves. 

To “sell civil service” is really not so diff- 
cult a matter. But it cannot be done merely by 
doing good work and getting out good reports 
and having a favorable news item now and then 
on press or radio. These factors are essential 
too, of course. But the real job of selling in- 
volves contacts with the right people and con- 
vincing them in the right way. Of course cor- 
poration executives are not the only group. 


’ The “right people” must include many other 


groups—educators, leaders of labor, officers of 
professional societies, and many others. The 
general approach, however, to any of them 
must be in accord with the principles outlined 
above. 
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Tue Basic ABILITIES SYSTEM OF JoB EvALuUA- 
TION. Ralph W. Ells. Wisconsin Commerce 
Reports, Volume III, No. 2, 1951. University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 91 pp. $1.15. 


Anyone interested in job evaluation who is 
searching for a less complicated and more flex- 
ible system should take the time to read this 
timely booklet. It presents in an easy-to-read 
fashion a full description of a new approach to 
job evaluation developed by the author and 
successfully installed in several companies. ‘The 
“basic abilities’ system had its installational 
birth in 1944 in Texarkana, Texas, in the of- 
fice of the Lone Star Defense Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 

The author has organized his work well into 
the following eight chapters: 


The Objectives of Job Evaluation 

Job Evaluation Theories 

Job Analysis 

Job Classification 

Job Grading 

Internal Job Pricing—Salary Schedules 
External Job Pricing—Market Surveys 
Comments and Conclusions 


This enables the reader not only to relate the 
“basic abilities” system to other systems of job 
evaluation but also to examine it in relation 
to the entire salary administration program. 
Discussion, illustrations, and detailed explana- 
tions of the various steps are from the point of 
view of office jobs in private companies. It will 
be difficult for the reader to understand how 
all or many aspects of the system can fit a 
trades or shop situation or a governmental 
agency where considerable argument will be 
made over considered “basic abilities.” This 
will be especially difficult where management, 
as in many municipal governments, is con- 
fronted with several unions, each of which has 
a strong bias or the tradition of a relationship 
advantage regardless of the “basic abilities” in- 
volved in the job. To a large extent, however, 
this is true of any job evaluation system. 

The first step and the keystone of the “basic 
abilities” system of job evaluation is the analy- 
sis of all jobs to determine what significant 
basic abilities and knowledges are required. 
The author gives full explanation and several 
illustrations of what constitutes significant but 
basic abilities and concludes that “a small 
number (no more than five or six) of basic 
abilities is almost always adequate for a correct 


and complete analysis of each job for purposes 
of job classification (payroll titles) and job 
grading.” To keep this number small, basic 
abilities or knowledges that are inherent in 
all jobs are not considered as well as any that 
can be acquired within thirty days. 

The other steps to the system on which the 
author indicates in understandable detail how 
they relate to the entire salary administration 
program are: 

1. Assembling under common titles those in- 
dividual jobs that require the same basic abil- 
ities and the same knowledges. The author 
favors use of as few titles as is basically neces- 
sary in the evaluation system and the free use 
of organizational job titles to give each job a 
fully descriptive job title. These latter titles 
are separate and distinct from the system. This 
approach on titles is good, and it seems there 
is no reason why it should not be done in 
other job evaluation systems. 

2. Grouping the various job classifications 
into salary grades based on comparable value 
of the basic abilities and knowledges. This 
process of “job gcacing” is fully explained by 
the author as the major step in the program 
when judgment rather than clear facts domi- 
nates. To facilitate this protess, the author 
urges the recognition of a job grading com- 
mittee which would assure sounder judgment 
decisions and gives examples of general poli- 
cies and specific grading rules which the tom- 
mittee should establish. One such policy is the 
number of salary grades into which the vari- 
ous job classifications will be placed. 

g. Establishing rate ranges for all salary 
grades that provide reasonable differentials: 

“(a) Vertically for differences in the ability 
and knowledge requirements of jobs. 

(b) Horizontally for differences in the per- 
formance and dependability of individuals.” 
This is referred to as “internal job pricing” by 
the author, and the primary principles in- 
volved are clarified by examples. The author 
favors narrow differentials on the lower salary 
levels and wider differentials on the upper. 

4. Adjusting periodically salary schedules so 
that rate-ranges are in line with general con- 
ditions in the local labor market. The author 
stresses a point too often overlooked in market 
surveys in that in making comparisons include 
efficiency, absenteeism, and turnover as well as 
salary rates and averages. If real difficulties in 
recruitment demand, he favors a higher start- 
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ing rate and not a higher rate range which 
would give rise to internal job relationship 
problems. 

For those interested in the cost of installing 
and maintaining the basic abilities system of 
job evaluation, a few facts are noted. The au- 
thor indicates that a company should be will- 
ing to spend one-half of one percent of the 
annual payroll to install the system and about 
one-tenth of one percent of the annual payroll 
to operate the system. These installation costs 
are similar to those indicated by companies 
using the point-evaluation method of job 
evaluation but are less for maintenance.—Ros- 
ERT C. GARNIER, Milwaukee City Service Com- 
mission. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT. E. F. Lindquist, 
Editor. American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1951. 819 pp- $6.00. 


Do not read beyond the following period 
unless you are interested in improving your 
testing program. The title of this advanced 
work, Educational Measurement could be 
changed to “Measurement in Public Personnel 
Selection” if the reader substitutes “civil serv- 
ice examiner” for “teacher” and other pro- 
fessional titles on many pages of the book. A 
more comprehensive and up-to-date treatment 
of the fundamentals of educational testing 
methods would be hard to find in the con- 
temporary literature. 

This work on measurement is a publication 
of the American Council on Education, which 
is “proud to present this important volume in 
a field in which the Council has been particu- 
larly interested for many years.” The book is 
essentially a selected collection of writings by 
a group of experienced practitioners. It is de- 
scribed thus: “This comprehensive reference 
work and textbook on the theory and tech- 
nique of educational measurement will fill a 
long-felt want, especially at the graduate level. 
Twenty authorities in testing have contributed 
chapters in the areas of their specialization; an 
additional fifty-one have been active collabo- 
rators during the four-year period of the prep- 
aration of the manuscript.” 

Following is a quote from the Editor, Dr. 
E. F. Lindquist: “Not only was most of what 
has been written [re:testing] not readily ac- 
cessible to students and field workers, but much 
of what needed to be made available to them 
had never been written up and published at 
all. Most of the published articles were con- 
cerned with specific contributions to measure- 
ment theory or some newly developed tech- 
nique, or with a specific research study. There 


were few, if any, articles concerned with what 
might be described as the ART of test con- 
struction or of item writing. . . .” 

“It appeared therefore, that until a compre- 
hensive and teachable book in this field was 
made available, not only would the improve- 
ment of educational measurement practice in 
general be retarded because of inadequate 
training facilities but there was danger also that 
what had already been learned would be lost 
by failure to record it and would have to be 
re-discovered and relearned through experi- 
ence by individual workers.” 

Many civil service examiners cite Dr. Dor- 
othy C. Adkins’ superb work, Construction and 
Analysis of Achievement Tests, as their author- 
ity. Her work is among the principal references 
of this volume. She served with the collabora- 
tors and wrote four chapters in Part Two, 
“Construction of Achievement Tests.” Civil 
service examiners could certainly dip into this 
well of test resource for practical ideas in all 
phases of personnel selection. The selection 
of qualified individuals for public service by 
objective tests devolves upon the quality of 
the tests. Why not look our job in the face 
and admit we have been copy-cats of material 
from the Test Service Exchange of the Civil 
Service Assembly. How many test items, mul- 
tiple-choice, completion, true-false, etc., have 
we written and contributed to the Assembly 
pool? 

Your agency and mine is about out of orig- 
inal and unused sound test items due to heavy 
programs and repetition of examinations. Civil 
Service Assembly headquarters is running dry 
of new material in several areas. (No discredit 
or criticism.) Read the following excerpt from 
Educational Measurement, page 213: “The 
production of good test items is one of the 
most exacting tasks in the field of creative 
writing. Few other words are read with such 
critical attention to implied and expressed 
meaning as those used in test items.—Unlike 
ordinary reading material, in which extensive 
context helps to clarify the meaning of any 
particular phrase, the objective test item must 
be explicitly clear in and of itself. The power 
of a test item to discriminate between the 
competent and the incompetent may be seri- 
ously limited by lack of clarity. Except in 
certain types of intelligence or reading test 
items, the difficulty of an item should arise 
from the problem involved rather than from 
the words in which it is expressed.” 

Shall we begin a helter-skelter job of writing 
items between the distractions of ringing tele- 
phones, open daily examinations, petulant and 
litiginous examination eliminates, etc., and 
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hash up a pot of half-baked items? The an- 
swer is a cogent one. Establish a research and 
test construction service at the Civil Service 
Assembly Headquarters with a competent, 
well-paid staff to supply member agencies with 
sound, fresh, and current test item material. 
Take a leaf from the test unit of the American 
Public Health Association. Something like this 
should be done else the Test Service Exchange 
will become a citadel of anemic plagiarism. 
There are many excellent items in the Ex- 
change pool but repeated use by the same 
agency defeats their purpose. 

Chapter IX discusses test item selection 
techniques. Civil service examiners are con- 
stantly faced with the problem of evaluating 
their testing materials. How many agencies 
perform this statistical analysis? How many 
report their findings through Headquarters? 
Who has a method of item analysis for stand- 
ard use and intelligible for interpretation? 
How did all this start, anyway? Read the book; 
peruse it at least. You'll get ideas. LEo B. 
Facan, St. Louis, Missouri, Department of Per- 
sonnel. 


MANPOWER RESOURCES, AND UTILIZATION. A. J. 
Jaffe and Charles D. Stewart. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1951. 532 pp. $6.50. 


This work is a tremendous undertaking per- 
mitting of no one classification as to either field 
or purpose. Its data and its premises have been 
drawn or adapted from several social science 
fields. Its principles of working force analysis 
are applicable in a number of dynamic areas, 
for example, labor economics, personnel man- 
agement, industrial sociology, demography, and 
educational administration. The point of de- 
parture for the construction of this book is 
sound: the working force of any society is part 
and parcel of the entire society in which the 
workers live. The authors concentrate on the 
working force, but point out that there are 
other portions of the population which are 
important in the work picture, because in every 
culture most persons are engaged, a good part 
of their lives in activities that may be con- 
sidered as work. Times of mobilization add no 
new problems to the study of the working force, 
but defense preparations and war dramatize 
and accentuate the problems of manpower re- 
sources and utilization. 

The book is divided into three parts, of 
which Part I defines the nature of the work- 
ing force. From the many technical terms which 
are used rather loosely in the several related 
fields, a handful of excellent basic ones have 
been chosen for delineating the factors in- 
volved in analyzing the working force. Defined 


as to precise and mutually exclusive meanings 
are such terms as “population,” “manpower,” 
“working force,” “labor force,” “labor supply,” 
“unemployed,” and “technological develop- 
ment.” Some of these terms are pointed up in 
further descriptions, such as the prerequisites 
underlying the concept of the modern labor 
force. A central thread running throughout 
this book is that the transformation of a society 
from a primarily subsistence economy to a 
market e@onomy results in the emergence of a 
modern working force. Described in this part 
also are the ways in which the collection and 
assembly of working force statistics developed 
historically in relation to the social policies of 
the times. 

Part II breaks up the American working force 
and the manpower reserve into 1950 statistics 
and historical statistical trends. In addition to 
the economic aspects, individual and family 
characteristics are covered. The authors con- 
tend that both of these latter approaches are 
necessary for an adequate understanding of the 
dynamics of the American labor force. “The 
employer hires an individual; but it is the fam- 
ily that spends the income, and therefore has 
a direct interest in the labor force status of each 
of its members.” 

Part III sketches the relationships between 
the American working force and its causal dem- 
ographic, social, and technological factors, and 
the relationships among the working forces of 
our country and twenty-nine other nations. It 
is apparent that the working force is not a dis- 
crete element of the population, but is irrev- 
ocably intertwined in the socio-economic struc- 
ture in which it exists. The volume appears 
rather heavily weighted with population stud- 
ies, but in Part III the population data studies 
are significant in themselves and especially in- 
teresting for their pertinence to world eco- 
nomics. One of the factors analyzed here is the 
use of mechanical energy per capita. The impli- 
cation is that its use correlates inversely with 
low per capita income and a low plane of liv- 
ing. 

A critic might point out that the weight of 
the tome has been increased by some material 
whose inclusion appears to have occurred by 
virtue of its being available, although not di- 
rectly related to the subject title. Justification 
would be that it has been used more in ap- 
pendix style as descriptive examples of some of 
the economic bases of the set of principles 
which are the contribution of this book to the 
guidance of analysts in the labor field. The tone 
of the volume is academic, and the vocabulary 
demands language facility. Apparently the text 
was not outlined precisely enough, or else the 
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written product deviated from it too much, and 
there is too much textual material. More illus- 
trative material could have relieved this some- 
what. But there can be no doubt that this 
work will meet the need for an internally con- 
sistent reference for those who would under- 
stand better the concepts it covers and/or 
would desire to develop literature in which 
these concepts can serve to clarify data.—AURA- 
LEE AGETON, Training Technician, Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power. * 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET NOTES 


GuIDE TO CouUNTY EXECUTIVE FORM OF GOVERN- 
MENT. Board of Supervisors, County Court- 
house, Fairfax, Virginia. 


In November, 1950, the people of Fairfax 
County, Virginia, voted to adopt the County 
Executive form of government. To assist the 
officials and employees of the county to make 
the transition, a report was prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Virginia. The report covers such matters as 
questions of county policy which require clari- 
fication by action of the new board of county 
supervisors, legal problems calling for the 
counsel of trained lawyers, and the solving of 
some problems that will be created by the new 
act by legislation. A portion of the report is 
devoted to an outline prepared in the form of 
check lists so that the county executive and the 
county governing body may have a record of 
their progress in solving the problems which 
face them. 


MAN AND His Years. Health Publications Insti- 
tute, Raleigh, North Carolina. 311 pp. 


An account of the first national conference 


on aging held in August, 1950, which was spon- 
sored by the Federal Security Agency. The re- 
port covers such topics as population changes 
and economic implications, income mainte- 
nance, employability and rehabilitation, health 
maintenance, education, family life, recreation, 
and community organization. The last chapter 
gives a brief account of developments since the 
conference. 


OccuPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK, 1951 Edi- 
tion. U. S. Department of Labor and Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 574 pp. $3.00. 


This new edition contains complete reports 
on 433 occupations by which Americans earn 
their living. In describing the occupations, the 
Handbook does not limit itself to future pros- 
pects. Also included are descriptions of the job 
itself, information on training and required 
qualifications, earnings, and working condi- 
tions. 


RETIREMENT FOR LipRARIANS. Herbert Goldhor, 
Editor. American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1951. 127 pp. $2.00. 

A nine-part study describing typical public 
and private library retirement systems. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION. Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., 1951. 75 pp. 


A report of a Committee of Experts on Per- 
sonnel Management concerning recruitment, 
salaries, and conditions of work in the Pan 
American Union, together with some recom- 
mended changes. One objective of the study 
was to achieve a fuller representation of inter- 
national civil service and personnel concepts. 
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1952 CSA ABSTRACTORS 


The following persons have been designated 
to serve as abstractors of articles for the ‘“Cur- 
rent Literature” section of Public Personnel 
Review during 1952. 


Joun W. Asuer, Jr., Chief Personnel Techni- 
cian, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

CaRROLL R. Bowine, Chief, Classification and 
Pay Division, Louisiana Merit System 
Council, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

ALBERTA Brown, Personnel Technician, Mu- 
nicipal Personnel Service, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

R. C. Browninc, Research Psychologist, Quar- 
termaster’s Office, U. S. Army, Washington, 
D. C. 

HELEN EsrAy CHASE, Administrative Associate, 
University of Iowa Hospitals, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

W. Brooke Graves, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Joun W. Jackson, Recruiting and Examining 
Division, Minnesota Civil Service Depart- 
ment, St. Paul, Minnesota 

ULLMontT JAMES, Director of Personnel, Virgin 
Islands Division of Personnel, Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I. 

James M. NEwMaAN, Personnel Technician, 
Portland Civil Service Board, Portland, 
Oregon 

RutH Otson, Head, Civil Personnel Office, Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rosert A. QuINN, Associate Personnel Techni- 
cian, New York State Department of Civil 
Service, Albany, New York 

GALE REEDER, Secretary-Chief Examiner, Mu- 
nicipal Civil Service Division, Columbus, 
Ohio 

WENDELL RussELL, Administrative Assistant, 
Municipal Technical Advisory Service, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

KENNETH R. ScosiE, Senior Organization Of- 
ficer, Civil Service Commission of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada 

KELVIN D. SuHarp, Assistant Secretary, Califor- 
nia State Personnel Board, Sacramento, 
California 

Dorotuy WooprorpD, Principal Personnel Ex- 
aminer, Personnel Department of Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Missouri 


Personnel Administration 

AppLeEY, LAWRENCE A., “Improving Manage- 
ment in Government.” Personnel Administra- 
tion. May, 1951.—Technical ability has long 
been recognized as an important qualification 
for those who occupy administrative positions, 
but too little emphasis has been placed upon 
the ability to administer per se which “consists 
of five factors: (1) determine the job to be per- 
formed; (2) select qualified people to perform 
the jobs; (3) organize the people into proper 
units; (4) help and supervise the people in 
carrying out their jobs; and (5) evaluate and 
inspect performance and find ways and means 
to do the jobs better. No top manager or ex- 
ecutive should be engaged in day-to-day operat- 
ing problems. Operating responsibilities should 
be delegated to others in the organization com- 
petent to handle them.” The manager should 
concern himself with his principal subordinates 
in helping them to do a better job and evaluat- 
ing their effectiveness. Management can have 
a tremendous influence on the lives and happi- 
ness of many people which may be comparable 
to, or greater than, that exercised by those 
trained in other sciences such as doctors and 
lawyers. Such being the case it is only logical 
to insist on similar training requirements for 
managers which when completed would give 
to the manager a professional status and degree 
and which would indicate to others that a stand- 
ard of scientific training in the principles of 
management has been attained. “Some day 
there must be a management school that says no 
one may enter a position of supervision in the 
United States Government for the first time 
without receiving a certain training and a cer- 
tificate from that school.” Further training 
should be a prerequisite to supervisory advance- 
ment. Until such schools are established we 
must endeavour, each in his own organization, 
to strive to improve methods and techniques in 
management and to create an interest and de- 
sire on the part of others to do the same—Ken- 
neth R. Scobie. 


Cartes, W. G., “Personnel Is an Executive 
Function.” Advanced Management, June, 1951. 
—At the beginning of the century the executive 
was concerned primarily with the building of 
new businesses and the acquisition of the ma- 
terial things necessary to their success. Today, 
he must place increased emphasis on the hu- 
man relations and personnel problems of his 
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organization. The duties and responsibilities of 
each person who has management responsibil- 
ity and his function, line or staff, must be de- 
termined by the executive. The executive must 
then see that those who fill each job in the or- 
ganization are fitted for it. This includes plan- 
ning for the growth of those within the organi- 
zation as well as bringing new people into the 
organization as replacements. Cost is a primary 
responsibility of the executive. Wages and sal- 
aries are usually the largest item of cost in any 
business. It falls on the executive to determine 
what are proper rates of pay for work per- 
formed. No cost leakage is more expensive than 
inefficient use of manpower. The executive 
must carry On constant studies of the best 
method and processes of always using without 
wasting manpower. Today, where the machines 
and processes are available to all, the difference 
in competition is how well or how badly people 
handle their manpower. The new area of com- 
petition lies in the effective use of people. An 
executive can place his company in the best 
competitive position costwise through provid- 
ing the best possible plan of “willingness to 
produce” among the men who operate the ma- 
chines. This calls for the highest degree of ex- 
ecutive skill in establishing and practicing good 
personnel policy. Control of turnover cost is 
an executive function and one which can pay 
handsomely in profits. Anything which reduces 
costs, increases profits, and strengthens a com- 
pany’s competitive position is a function of the 
executive of the business. Personnel policies 
and practices adopted by executives at all levels 
within the organization can have a significant 
effect on the competitive health and profitabil- 
ity of the enterprise—possibly its survival.— 
Kelvin D. Sharp. 


TROUVE, JEAN, “The French Civil Service Of- 
fice.” Public Administration Review, Summer, 
1951.—The reforms in the public service car- 
ried out in France since 1945 are not compar- 
able to those instituted in England and in the 
United States during the second half of the last 
century. Not concerned with a “spoils system,” 
the French Government established the Na- 
tional School of Administration to improve the 
existing system by creating uniformity in the 
recruitment and functions of high state officials 
and the Civil Service Office to coordinate the 
managerial methods employed in the various 
ministerial departments. Under the direction 
of a special Minister, who is directly responsi- 
ble to the Prime Minister and is also a member 
of the Cabinet, the Civil Service Office (1) pre- 
pares the texts of all laws and decrees affecting 
all civil servants as a group; (2) classifies posi- 


tions; (3) supervises and approves the prepara- 
tion of regulations governing recruitment and 
promotion of all civil servants; and (4) is called 
on for guidance in questions relating to the im- 
provement of methods of work and organiza- 
tion of various services. The establishment of 
the Civil Service Office as a general staff free 
of the operating functions was possible be- 
cause personnel administration in ministerial 
departments had been progressively centralized 
in special offices under a director responsible 
directly to the Minister. In addition to its regu- 
lar duties the Civil Service Office has since 1945 
assisted in (1) the reorganization of the central 
administration of the Ministeries; (2) the prep- 
aration of the general statute for civil servants; 
and (3) the general revision of salaries. The 
Civil Service Office has also been concerned 
with a veterans’ problem and with a reduction 
in the number of public employees as public 
services created during the war lost their useful- 
ness. (The principal differences between the 
French Civil Service Office and the United 
States Civil Service Commissions are listed.)— 
Ullmont L. James. 


Divine, WILLIAM R., “Strengthening the 
Management of Federal Programs.” Public Ad- 
ministration Review, Spring, 1951.—The cur- 
rent government-wide drive for management 
improvement, officially known as the President's 
Management Program, has the objective of in- 
creasing the effectiveness and economy of fed- 
eral programs. We are concerned with one as- 
pect of the program—strengthening manage- 
ment within the departments and agencies. 
This is not an old package in a new wrapper 
because something definitely new has been 
added. First, Presidential leadership has pro- 
vided a new emphasis, and secondly, the cur- 
rent approach indicates further development 
and modification of doctrines previously held. 

The basic concept of the Program is that the 


_ President and his agency heads have the pri- 


mary responsibility for improving the manage- 
ment of the executive branch. The current 
management program has placed a renewed 
emphasis on existing problems. The stress is 
on line responsibility instead of functions 
of a staff whose job it is to analyze, advise, and 
assist rather than to carry responsibility for 
operations. Departmental units are now fol- 
lowing through with management improve- 
ment within their own immediate organiza- 
tion. This serves to bring improvement down 
to each individual department head and his 
subordinate employees. There has also been 
an impact on the approach to specialized tech- 
niques of management. Major emphasis has 
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‘shifted from the learning of these techniques 
to their application. 

Another theme of the program is based on 
the systematic accomplishment of improve- 
ment. Systematic reviews are a basic feature of 
the program serving three objectives: (1) pro- 
viding agency heads with a means for determin- 
ing how effectively their programs are being 
conducted; (2) providing a way for organized 
action for improvement, and (3) identifying 
outstanding performance of employees or or- 
ganization units for purpose of awards. De- 
partments and agencies use a wide variety of 
techniques in making systematic reviews. The 
type of agency, geographic location, personnel, 
and character and adequacy of existing re- 
view mechanisms are factors in the selection 
of techniques. 

One of the most important problems in man- 
agement improvement is to see that ideas for 
improving service or reducing cost developed 
in one organization are made available to other 
organizations on a systematic basis. In attempt- 
ing to meet this need, many agencies publish 
newsletters, sponsor informal discussion groups, 
and maintain reference files on improved proj- 
ects. 

It is still too early to appraise the results of 
the current program although there are en- 
couraging signs. The emphasis on the responsi- 
bility of line executives to give systematic at- 
tention to the improvement of these programs 
is one of these signs. The ultimate success will 
depend on whether it proves to be more than 
a temporary campaign and whether it makes 
continuing progress in improving the manage- 
ment of federal agencies.—James M. Newman. 


BLAl, Boris, JR., “How Effective Is Your Per- 
sonnel Program?” Personnel Journal, July-Au- 
gust, 1951.-Sound and practical personnel 
management programs can yield direct payroll 
savings. Among the savings possible are: (1) 
fewer workers required for the same output; (2) 
low controllable personnel turnover; (3) ability 
of organization to accomplish new and emer- 
gency jobs quickly and competently without 
need for overtime and increased personnel; (4) 
low waste, rejection and accident losses; (5) 
fewer and more easily adjusted grievances; (6) 
substantial participation in incentive pro- 
grams; and (7) low sick absences. Personnel 
programs designed to realize these savings must 
be subjected to follow-up and evaluation. Six 
records can be maintained in order to evaluate 
the program: (1) quit rate; (2) grievances; (3) 
exit interviews; (4) disciplinary actions; (5) sick 
absences, and (6) incentive programs. All six 
records must be considered together in making 


any evaluation of the program. If, for example, 
the quit and grievance rates indicate general 
dissatisfaction, and “given” reasons in exit in- 
terviews do not reveal such dissatisfactions, ob- 
viously the “given” reasons are not valid. 
When, however, all three factors point to the 
same general conclusions, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that these “given” reasons truly reflect 
the attitude of individual workers. A simple 
Personnel Profile Chart can be developed to 
present graphically summary results of these 
evaluations. Successive charts can provide a 
helpful yardstick for making comparisons over 
a period of time and can help management 
judge the effectiveness of its personnel prac- 
tices. (Article contains a sample Personnel Pro- 
gram Profile.)—Rufus C. Browning. 


Public Relations 

Jounson, Bert W., “Sustaining Citizen In- 
terest in City Government.” Public Manage- 
ment, July, 1951.—Though the general char- 
acter of municipal operations does not en- 
gender the intensity of interest on basic issues 
that appear in larger units of government, a 
sustained citizen interest is nevertheless impor- 
tant. There is no neat formula for maintaining 
such relations. Since local customs and legal au- 
thorizations vary widely, each city must work 
out its own solutions as best it can. The follow- 
ing items are suggested as an outline of a possi- 
ble program. In varying combinations, they 
constitute the basic elements of such a program. 

1. First Impressions. Since first impressions 
are often lasting impressions, careful attention 
should be given to all matters which might give 
a visitor an unfavorable impression of the city 
or which might alienate him by treatment that 
is irritating or annoying. 

2. Citizen Organization. An alert and effec- 
tive citizen organization, functioning on a con- 
tinuing basis, is necessary to retain good govern- 
ment, once an improved structure for the mu- 
nicipality has been attained. 

3. Teamwork. Teamwork between city offi- 
cials, on the one hand, and civic organizations 
and private citizens, on the other, is essential 
to good city government. 

4. Budget Improvement. Attractive, reada- 
ble, and understandable information regarding 
budget proposals and the budget itself will con- 
tribute much to understanding the government 
and its services and stimulate active citizen par- 
ticipation. 

5. Personnel Program. Antiquated personnel 
practices must give way to modern practices for 
greatest economy and efficiency in government 
and for a maximum return from the payroll 
dollar. 
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6. Government for All. Even the wisest poli- 
cies and the most efficient administration will 
fail when citizens do not have knowledge and 
understanding of city government activities. 
Given such understanding, public officials can 
count on public support.—W. Brooke Graves. 


LANG, FRANK, “The Role of Research in Pub- 
lic Relations.” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Spring, 1951.—The prosperity of business de- 
pends on the feelings of its workers, customers, 
stockholders, and the public at large. Public re- 
lations aims to gain the goodwill of all. To be 
successful, however, the program must be ad- 
justed to the group to whom it is directed. This 
means that careful research must be done to de- 
termine what will be liked by the particular 
group it is directed toward. The American pop- 
ulation can be broken down into many groups, 
and members of each group have certain opin- 
ions in common. One of these groups is the 
internal publics such as employees, stockhold- 
ers, management, and directors. Employee re- 
search works toward the cooperation of labor 
and management in jointly gathering facts, con- 
sulting each other, giving constructive sugges- 
tions, and joint determination of important 
mutual problems. Another field includes pro- 
cedures in selection, placement, and training of 
personnel. Careful analysis of causes of acci- 
dents have lead not only to development of 
safety devices but the development of accident 
prevention programs which take into considera- 
tion the intangible things that cause accidents. 
Attitude surveys which play a part in employee 
relations research have aided management in 
finding trouble spots so corrective measures 
may be taken. At the same time employee 
morale was raised when employees realized the 
company was interested in their opinions. Cus- 
tomer opinions, desires, needs, and reactions 
are continuously needed so business may antici- 
pate consumer wants. By research it was found 
such small things as lighting and size and color 
of price tags affected the customers buying. 
Business should also know the community back- 
ground, economic status, and needs of the per- 
sons, for this also affects. their buying. Research 
cannot isolate all the determining factors nor 
can it show how likely a person is to change 
his mind or the relative importance of several 
determinants, but the businessman who uses 
social research is better off than one who relies 
on hunches and intuition.—Dorothy E. Wood- 
ford. 


Employee Relations 


Hop:, Joun, “Minority Utilization Practices 
—Rational or Sentimental.” Social Research, 


June, 1951.—Does the employer make decisions; 
with regard to the employment and placement 
of minorities in the same way he would deter- 
mine his production, sales, or advertising pol- 
icy? His decisions as to the extent and manner 
of minority utilization in his business establish- 
ment are reflected in the over-all pattern of par- 
ticipation of minorities in the industrial labor 
market. A fair utilization policy is a judicious 
restriction of prerogatives of all parties to the 
productive process so as to minimize reliance on 
such noneconomic attributes as race and relig- 
ion in making their respective choices. A survey 
of factors influencing minority utilization prac- 
tices such as “applicants not qualified for the 
job,” “objection of other employees,” “ob- 
jections of customers,” and “objections of un- 
ions” showed of the firms reporting: (1) 81.4 
to 100 percent on the Jewish minority; (2) 57.8 
to 88.6 percent on Negroes; and (3) 80 to 95.7 
percent on Japanese-Americans that these prob- 
lems did not exist in their employment. Em- 
ployers who hired these minorities have found 
in regard to labor turnover, absentee rates, pro- 
ductive efficiency, initiative and deportment on 
the job that in go percent of all firms report- 
ing all three minorities were just as satisfactory 
as, or more satisfactory, than their white, gen- 
tile employees similarly occupied. In the opin- 
ion of 80 percent or more of both employers 
and employees who have worked with them, 
the minorities can get along satisfactorily with 
other workers on the job. In surveying the judg- 
ment of personnel executives as to how and 
where the minorities may be prudently em- 
ployed in plants and when they may be pro- 
moted or upgraded, it was found that employ- 
ers seemed reluctant to submit white gentiles to 
direction from or to a lower job status than 
workers in their job situation who are distin- 
guishable members of a minority group. There 
was little opposition to the use of these minor- 
ities at occupational levels up to and including 
skilled work. It is clear from this analysis that 
minority utilization patterns, when developed 
without coercion by employers themselves, are 
not determined by the rational decisions of 
single-minded profit seekers.—Wendell H. Rus- 
sel. 


Training 

Luikart, Forpyce W., “Executive Develop- 
ment—Boundaries and Challenges.” Personnel 
Administration, May 1951.—Executive develop- 
ment is defined as the activity of advancing 
leadership knowledge and ability in people 
who occupy (or who may be expected to oc- 
cupy) positions in an organization where they 
have to get work done through the efforts of 
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other people. Belated recognition of the im- 
portance of people in organizations which are 
concerned with production processes, techno- 
logical developments which have outstripped 
our administrative knowledge and skills, and 
loss of sources of top management supply dur- 
ing the war are some earmarks of changes which 
make it imperative that concentrated efforts 
along new lines be made in developing future 
executives. Basic assumptions recognized in 
executive development are that we can agree 
on some of the qualities, abilities, and skills 
which a person must possess in order to be a 
successful administrator; that we have some 
means of identifying the presence or absence of 
those skills and abilities; that administrative 
knowledge and ability are not innate—they ‘can 
be developed if there is a potential; that we 
can devise effective methods of learning which 
will develop administrative skills and abilities. 
To serve as guides to the specific steps which 
may be followed in initiating and carrying 
through a development program, major ele- 
ments for consideration are inventory of needs, 
evaluation of people, selection, development of 
people, and placement. Surrounding all the spe- 
cific methods and techniques suggested for in- 
itiating and carrying on executive develop- 
ment programs are certain fundamental princi- 
ples which are the key to the success or failure 
of such a program: (1) executive development 
is a program that operating people have to run 
themselves; (2) it has to emanate from the top 
in an organization; (3) it must be a tailor-made, 
flexible program—not a stereotyped or gadget 
or single-package approach; and (4) executive 
development programs must be integrated into 
the production process—not operated as a side- 
show to which people are assigned apart from 
day-to-day operations.—Carroll R. Boling. 
Classification 

McBripeE, Carrot, W. J., “Understanding 
Between Operators and Personnel People.” 
Personnel Administration, May, 1951.—An ap- 
parent lack of cooperation between the Divi- 
sion of Personnel and operating units of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Federal Security Agency, resulted in a series of 
round-table discussions in an effort to find some 
way to bring together the viewpoints of these 
two seemingly diverging groups. A rotating 
committee consisting of four members of the 
Division of Personnel and four operating unit 
members was provided. Discussions were lim- 
ited to suggestions which had a division-wide 
impact; topics involving personal or group 
grievances were ruled out. It was found that 
most criticisms were not the result of a lack 


of cooperation but rather some basic misun- 
derstanding of the functions and responsibili- 
ties of one another. Personnel members soon 
recognized that they were learning much about 
operations which they had not been able to pick 
up in their hurried contacts with operating of- 
ficials. Operating officials were convinced that 
they too were learning much about the reasons 
for certain personnel functions which had pre- 
viously seemed arbitrary and unnecessary. As 
each project or problem was discussed and 
opinions crystallized, recommendations were 
made. One of the first projects undertaken was 
the policy and procedure for granting and re- 
cording sick leave in the Division of Account- 
ing Operations. As a result of recommendations 
of the committee, the Division wrote a new 
policy which, after being in effect eighteen 
months has eliminated most previous employee 
dissatisfaction. The committee considered other 
projects and situations with encouraging re- 
sults. Relationships between Division of Per- 
sonnel and operating supervisors have been 
greatly improved as a direct consequence of 
the work of this committee.—Gale L. Reeder. 


“Getting the Most Out of Classification,” 
Personnel Administration, May 195}. 

1. MENG, H. N., “The Problem of the Po- 
sition Description.”—Position classification 
should be a tool of management. The dilemma 
is that it is attempting to serve a number of 
masters: budgeting, recruitment, placement, 
administrative planning, and the employees’ 
welfare. Descriptions should be brief, factual, 
and to the point, but employee participation in 
their preparation makes them cumbersome, 
repetitive, and unreadable. An improvement 
may be to have the employee describe his work 
by answering a few questions pointed at his 
tasks, with no particular references to subjec- 
tive questions designed to provide evaluation 
factors. Then the classifier can edit the de- 
scription, purging it of discursive comment 
which would hamper the document’s use. 
Finally, the classifiers should be educated to 
think in terms of the needs of administration 
as well as in terms of the employee alone or the 
classification function alone. 

2. RICHTER, CLARA E., “Personnel Use of Job 
Information.”—If personnel administration is 
to become a useful staff function rather than a 
paper processing’ job, it must coordinate its 
efforts and base its operations on factual data. 
In order to make realistic selections, the place- 
ment office needs to know job standards in 
terms of quality and quantity and job require- 
ments in terms of personal qualifications and 
experience. Placement also needs information 
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on office climate, internal pressures, lines of sup- 
ervision and of promotion and possible dura- 
tion of the job. Similarly, personnel charged 
with training and those in the personnel rela- 
tions office need specific job information. The 
job information needed by these three branches 
of personnel can in a large degree be supplied 
by the classification and pay administration 
group which has a responsibility as well as an 
opportunity to promote a superior personnel 
program. 

g. Errincton, Juvius E., “A Positive Ap- 
proach to Classification Maintenance.’’—Classi- 
fication plans are usually maintained by per- 
mitting the operating officials to determine 
which jobs should be re-examined. Other meth- 
ods include periodic certification by operating 
officials that all jobs are currently described; 
re-examination of a vacant job prior to its re- 
filling; go-day follow-up on newly established 
jobs; and position inventories. These are at best 
only palliatives; the solution lies in the adop- 
tion of a positive approach to position classi- 
fication—that is, an affirmative, aggressive, and 
active upkeep of the classification program by 
means of surveys conducted periodically (pref- 
erably annually) on a planned, scheduled 
basis. This will assure internal alignment; aid 
in selection, in-service placement, employee 
evaluation, training and budgeting; raise em- 
ployee morale; and improve supervisory rela- 
tionship. Finally, positive maintenance is valid 
and necessary from the classifier’s point of view 
because it permits better planning of work and 
is systematic, comprehensive, objective and 
time saving. 

4. REED, OcpEN C., “Streamlining the Classi- 
fication Process.”—Federal personnel admin- 
istration has been criticized for “red tape,” 
unwarranted delay, and inconsistency in the 
establishment and classification of positions. It 

-has been advocated that the classification au- 
thority should be transferred from the classifi- 
cation staff to the operating officials. Experience 
has shown, however, that with an effective, sym- 
pathetic classification service, operating offi- 
cials normally do not object to this control re- 
maining in the hands of the personnel office. 
However, attention should be given to the fol- 
lowing: classification surveys should be co- 
ordinated with organization and methods 
audits; organized surveys are preferable to the 
individual position approach; all pertinent in- 
formation should be gathered at the initial 
interview. Furthermore, marked improvement 
in job evaluation can be obtained by more 
positive attitudes, more precise analysis, and 
by more effective use of grade level standards. 
Finally, some responsibility should be shifted 


to the supervisor. The classification unit 
should not be required to approve the establish. 
ment of positions which are identical to those 
existing in the agency, and the supervisor 
should notify the classification unit when an 
employee’s duties have been changed by as. 
signment.—Robert A. Quinn. 


Rating and Supervision 


TAyYLor, Erwin K., and MANson, GRACE E., 
“Supervised Ratings—Making Graphic Scales 
Work.” Personnel, May, 1951.—Despite ac- 
knowledged weaknesses and doubtful validity, 
graphic rating scales are still being used and 
probably will continue to be used as a device for 
personnel evaluation. In the Civilian Personnel 
Research Subsection of the Adjutant General's 
office, a system of supervised rating has been 
used in developing a criterion for validating 
selection devices for a number of jobs. The es- 
sence of this rating scale rests in the fact that, 
while all evaluations are executed by the super- 
visor, a qualified test technician aids the rater 
by actively participating in the process. On the 
basis of a job analysis, appropriate rating scales 
were developed for each position under con- 
sideration. In constructing the trait scales, an 
attempt was made to insure that the rater was 
making his evaluation in terms of on-the-job 
rather than in terms of some other area of be- 
havior. Thus, trait names were completely aban- 
doned. Instead each trait was described as nearly 
as possible in terms of a work assignment. All 
employees were rated on one trait at a time and 
in so doing the supervisor was instructed to rate 
his best employee first, his poorest employee 
second, and so on. After rating all the employ- 
ees, the rater was asked to rank the importance 
of each of the traits in the scale to over-all effec- 
tiveness on the job. Data were presented from 
five populations in two government agencies. 
Reliability coefficients in two populations were 
computed under quite severe conditions and 
found to be quite satisfactory. Inter-correla- 
tions among several sub-traits were found to be 
considerably lower in each of the populations 
than inter-trait relationships in the usual 
graphic scale. The sample frequency distribu- 
tions showed the entire range to be used, and 
ample opportunity was present for discrimi- 
nating among employees in the upper as well 
as the lower quartile. This scale is costlier to 
construct and more expensive to administer 
than is the average graphic scale. (Charts in- 
cluded in article.)\—John W. Jackson. 


CovneErR, BERNARD, and SmiTH, Max, ‘Times 
Absent Vs. Days Absent as a Measure of Absen- 
teeism.” Personnel, July, 1951.—The common 
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measure of absenteeism for an individual or de- 
partment is total number of days missed from 
work. However, a more reliable measure is num- 
ber of times absent. By this method, an ab- 
sence of one-half day, or ten consecutive work- 
ing days is counted as a single absence. The 
reasons for using times absent measure are 
based upon the nature of absenteeism. Absen- 
teeism is due to: (1) ‘““worker-controlled factors” 
such as personal problems, transportation diffi- 
culty, general health; (2) “management cen- 
tered factors” such as work hazards, morale, pay, 
supervision; (3) “chance factors” (not readily 
subject to control) such as freak accidents, acute 
illness; or (4) interaction of these factors. The 
predictable and controllable aspects of ab- 
senteeism are best reflected in the first two 
factors. Chance factors tend to lessen prediction 
and control of absenteeism. The times absent 
measure (TA) tends to minimize chance in- 
fluence whereas days absent measure (DA) does 
the opposite by maximizing the effects of 
chance. A study was made of office personnel in 
a large manufacturing company for five suc- 
cessive six-month periods. The two absence 
rates, (TA) and (DA), were computed. Only the 
personnel who were in the same department for 
the full duration of periods were compared 
individually. In addition, group averages were 
set up by sex and departments according to the 
two absenteeism measures. The study con- 
firmed the hypothesis that times absent is a 
more reliable measure of absenteeism than 
total number of days absent. It corroborates 
the more general conclusion that in studying 
causes of absenteeism, it is desirable to use the 
number of times absent as a criterion measure 
than the usually more readily available total 
number of days absent. In comparing depart- 
ments, the average rate of times absent is not 
satisfactory, particularly in small departments. 
The percentage of people meeting a specific 
standard of attendance appears to be a more 
stable figure than average times absent for the 
department. This index should only be used 
as a lead and not as the direct basis for evaluat- 
ing effects of management-centered factors 
upon attendance. (Article contains tables show- 
ing reliability coefficients obtained with each 
type of absence rate.)—Alberta J. Brown. 


Testing 

GHISELLI, Epwin E., and Brown, CLARENCE 
W., “Validity of Aptitude Tests for Predicting 
Trainability of Workers.” Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, Autumn, 1951.—Most organizations faced 
with the problem of training workers desire to 
appraise their trainability as a basis for either 
selection or classification. One means of ap- 


praising trainability is through the use of psy- 
chological tests. The published literature with 
respect to the validity of aptitude tests is ex- 
tensive, but, unfortunately, the sources are so 
scattered that one who is interested in a specific 
problem is faced with a difficult task. Several 
compilations of tests are available, but they do 
not provide the kinds of generalization which 
are desirable for many purposes. In so far as 
data are available, a summary is presented of 
the effectiveness of each type of test for each 
occupation. Literature since 1919, as well as 
unpublished material gathered from govern- 
mental and industrial sources, was searched to 
discover all studies reporting relationships be- 
tween aptitude tests and measure of trainabil- 
ity. Eighteen types of tests were examined in 
the analysis, and classification was based princi- 
pally upon superficial similarity in content. The 
occupations to which these tests were applied 
were classified in eight major categories. The 
capacity of the novice to acquire job knowl- 
edge and skill was used as the criterion of job 
success. Only those investigations were included 
in which test validity was expressed by means 
of one of the several coefficients of correla- 
tion or where data were in such form that co- 
efficients could be computed. Assuming all co- 
efficients to be equivalent, they were lumped 
together in computing the average validity co- 
efficients and were subsequently weighted. 
Generalizations with respect to the validity of 
different types of tests for different occupa- 
tional groups are given in the form of these 
average coefficients. Although the critical reader 
will raise a number of objections to methods 
and procedures, it is only in so far as he is will- 
ing to agree that the deficiencies are relatively 
minor that the generalizations reached will be 
meaningful to him. The results of this analysis 
are presented for each occupational group. In 
general, those tests which are most effective in 
predicting trainability for one occupational 
group appear to be the most effective for other 
groups. The implication is that occupational 
differences in test validity, at least as far as 
trainability is concerned, are likely to be much 
smaller than is generally believed. With a judi- 
cious selection of tests, it is apparent that train- 
ability in most occupations can be predicted, at 
least reasonably well, by means of tests. (Arti- 
cle contains bibliography, references, tables of 
mean validity coefficients for sample occupa- 
tions, and descriptive listings of types of tests.) 
—Ruth L. Olson. 


Arsous, A. G., and Mare, Joy, “Contribu- 
tion of Two Group Discussion Techniques to 
a Validated Test Battery.” Occupational Psy- 
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chology, April, 1951.—Group tests of the social 
interaction type have not been submitted to 
thorough-going validation study. Their use 
heretofore has depended on face validity. The 
National Institute for Personnel Research in- 
cluded such tests in a battery of eight given to 
219 applicants for the position of administra- 
tive trainee. Those given were: (1) the leader- 
less group discussion, and (2) the assigned lead- 
ership test. Assessors rated various personality 
and ability items during the progress of each 
of these tests. Assessors then put aside item raf- 
ings and, from a general impression, made a 
final over-all rating of the candidates. Agree- 
ment in ratings among assessors was high. Per- 
sonality scores and ability scores showed a high 
correlation, indicating inability of assessors to 
distinguish between personality and ability 
items. A high correlation between the final 
over-all ratings and those based on personality 
and ability items suggests an over-all rating in 
lieu of the multi-item rating when time is an 
element. A significant, though not high, correla- 
tion was found between the group tests and 
standard written mental alertness tests indicat- 
ing that each has a place in selection for execu- 
tive and administrative positions. In measuring 
validity of the test, the criterion used consisted 
of measures of the candidates’ potential ad- 
ministrative ability after one year on the job 
as judged by his supervisors. The validity of 
the test scores was investigated by correlating 
the ratings of the tests with the criterion. In 
every case, significant coefficients of the order 
of 0.3 to 0.6 were obtained, showing all three 
ratings to be valid in terms of the criterion. In 
investigating the relative validity of the three 
ratings, the final over-all rating gained the 
highest coefficient. It seems that the other two 
ratings do not make any contribution over and 
above that made by the final rating in predict- 
ing the criterion.—John W. Asher, Jr. 


Separation 

Jounson, GeorcE E., “Is Compulsory Retire- 
ment Ever Justified?” Journal of Gerontology 
July, 1951.—Arguments between opposing 
schools of thought on the desirability of a com- 
pulsory retirement age are based upon funda- 
mental differences in attitude toward work. 
One school feels that it is invariably to a per- 
son’s best interest to work; that work itself is a 
source of intrinsic enjoyment. The other school 
feels that old age should be a time of leisure, 
that work is an unpleasant necessity for earn- 
ing bread and butter. Both schools confuse re- 
tirement from a particular job with retire- 


ment from work, altogether, and this may not 
be the case. Alternatives to a compulsory retire- 
ment age have been suggested so that persons 
will not be required to cease work when they 
are still mentally and physically competent 
and when they want to continue work. They 
are not to be “consigned to the scrap heap at 
age 65 or 70,” with resulting bitterness which 
undermines their health and deprives society 
of the benefits of their services. The alterna- 
tives include retirement in accordance with 
the workers biologic age; a tapering off pro- 
cess; a work qualification test; the workers 
own election; the employers election; the de- 
cision of a committee. The biologic age is a 
complex of many factors and since a business 
must make chronologic plans for budgeting 
and accounting it would be faced with uncer- 
tainties caused by the differences between 
chronologic and biologic age when budgeting 
for retirement. In the tapering off process of 
assigning lighter duties, it is assumed that 
salary and work can be reduced proportionately, 
with usable yardsticks as to quality. The ex- 
penses of clothes, transportation, and living go 
on when one is working so that the expenses 
may not be reduced as income is reduced. Fur- 
thermore, the worker and the employer may not 
agree on what work is to be dropped, and the 
worker fears discrimination. In the work quali- 
fication test, accurate and unbiased tests are 
not available as to when a man loses his ability 
to perform. As to determination by the worker, 
the retirement would then depend upon his 
acceptance of the value of his work, which he 
may overestimate; and his willingness to ac- 
knowledge his physical ailments. Such a plan 
would hamper the promotion of younger men. 
Workers fear caprice and discrimination when 
the employer makes the decision about retire- 
ment and have their security in their jobs 
destroyed. It also runs counter to seniority rules. 
A committee presents obvious difficulties in that 
it would know few workers well and would in- 
variably be influenced by executives. “A com- 
pulsory retirement age seems best in spite of 
its obvious difficulties and shortcomings. Nearly 
all public and private retirement plans have 
adopted a compulsory retirement age as being 
less objectionable than other available alterna- 
tives. There is no universal solution for all 
situations. A compulsory retirement age is often 
a practical norm in the same sense as the mini- 
mum age in child labor laws, equal hourly 
wages by a corporation in all sections of the 
country, seniority rules and tenure.” (A bibli- 
ography is included in the article.)}—Helen 
Esray Chase. 
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— Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY of the United States and Canada, 

founded in 1906, is a non-profit association of public person- 
nel agencies, together with persons engaged in public personnel 
work or interested in its improvement. Member agencies of the 
CSA are civil service commissions and boards and other similar 
governmental personnel offices. ‘The CSA serves 330 public ju- 
risdictions in the United States and in Canada. In addition, the or- 


ganization also includes more than 800 individual and afhliate 


members. 


Briefly stated, the purposes of the CSA are these: 


© To foster and develop interest in sound personnel administration in the public 
service, based on the principles of the merit system, and to encourage its wider 
application; 

¢ To promote the study, development, and use of scientific methods of adminis- 


tration and research in the public personnel field; 


© To serve as a clearing house for the collection and distribution of information 
concerning public personnel methods and procedures, and to provide a medium 
for the international exchange of information regarding the administration of 
personnel programs in government. 


© To render a program of services to public personnel agencies, assisting them 
in meeting their administrative and technical problems with sound policies and 


methods. 


To further these objectives CSA offers a varied program of 
activities, services, and publications to public personnel agencies, 
their staff members, and the general public. Full information 


about CSA membership will be sent on request. 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 








1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago (37) Illinois 








Policies and Practices in 


Publie Personnel Administration 


EVEN volumes are now available in the Civil 
Service Assembly's widely known series of 


committee reports, Policies and Practices in Public & 
Personnel Administration. These reports together 
§ contain answers to many of the difficult personnel 
7 rauicies & MAcTiCes q problems that arise in every personnel agency, large 
P inion 4 and small. In a real sense these books are the daily ] 
ADMIN : 


working tools of the professionally competent person 
nel worker. If you are an administrator, a techni- 
cian, or a student, you will want each of these useful 
volumes in your reference library. 

The special offer described below now makes it T 
possible for members of the Civil Service Assembly 





to obtain all seven volumes together at a saving of $7.00. 








List Price V 
Employee Training in the Public Service.................. $ 3.50 
Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies............. 3.50 
Position-Classification in the Public Service................ 4.50 B 
Employee Relations in the Public Service................. 3.50 
Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service.............. 3.50 | 
Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection.................. 3.50 | \ 
Placement and Probation in the Public Service............. 3.50 
Total list price, seven volumes........ $25.50 | T 


Special offer to Civil Service Assembly members 
who purchase all seven volumes together........... $18.50* 


(*Members who purchase the volumes separately are given a 20% discount) R 


@ If you are not already a member of the Assembly, you can still take advantage of this special 
offer by applying for membership. Send today for a membership application form and descriptive 
literature concerning these books and other Assembly publications! 
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